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; 1 New Modern Language Texts 


FRANCOIS. EASY STANDARD FRENCH - - - - $0.40 
Thirty stories for second year reading, carefully 
selected from the best authors, and prefaced by biog- 
raphies. The selections are full of action and inter- 
est, and are accompanied by composition exercises, 
full notes, and complete vocabulary. 


SCHRAKAMP. ERNSTES UND HEITERES - - % $0.35 


Short stories for the first and second years, from 
modern German authors. Most of the selections are 
new to schools. They include several sketches in 
lighter vein. The volume contains notes and a full 
vocabulary. 


W) RIES. EASY GERMAN STORIES (Biermann) - - $0.35 

These stories partake of the charm of Grimm's 
Mirchen, are told simply and directly, contain no 
difficulties of style, and form attractive elementary 
reading matter. Helpful fuotnotes, a complete vo- 
cabulary, and oral and written exercises accempany 
the text. 

MAIRET. LA PETITE PRINCESSE (Healy) - - - $0.35 


A simple and interesting story for beginners. The 
vocabulary is complete, and following each chapter 
are conversational questions in French, and English 
exercises for translation into French. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago _ Boston 











BOYVILLE. 


Published August, 1910 


High School English 
Book I. 


By A. R. Brubacher, Ph. D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Schenectady, N. Y., and Dorothy Snyder, 
Head of the English Department of the Schenectady 
High School. 

BOOK ONE contains a complete statement 
of the essentials of grammar and a study of 
oral composition, punctuation, letter-writing, 
narration, description, exposition, and argu- 
ment. It covers the work usually done in the 
first and second years of the high school. 





Charles E. Merrill Co. 


44-60 East 23d St., New York City 


Publishers of School and College Text-Books 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
eurolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


a 


DIXON'S ||; 


PONE 


TOLEDO,OHIO 


THE TEACHING OF ART 


MAY PROPERLY BEGIN EARLY BY 
TEACHING COLOR DRAWING WITH 


DIXON’S CRAYONS 


THESE ARE MADE IN TWENTY COLORS, BUT THE COLORS CAN BE BLENDED 
SO WELL THAT ONLY SPALL ASSORTMENTS ARE NEEDED IN LOWER GRADES. 
@ WRITE FOR COLOR SHEET AND NEW BOOKLET ON DRAWING. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Elementary Analysis 


By Percey F. Smith, Professor of Mathematics, 
and William Anthony Granville, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Mathematics, in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. 


PRICE, $1.50 + 


HIS volume presents a course of seventy lessons in 
aathematics beyond trigonometry. In construct- 
ing it the authors have had in mind the needs of those 
students in natural and experimental science for whom 
a thorough understanding of coiérdinates, function, 
graph, rate, and summation is indispensable, but to 
whom the portions of mathematics which are formally 
difficult are less important. 

In many instances a general discussion is introduced 
ny conerete examples—a feature not common in text. 
books for use in colleges and technical schools. Inter- 
est in the subject is aroused in this way and a stimulus 
for study is given. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
29 Beacon Street, - Boston 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED WODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A, Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon Si., Boston 











INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 
Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
JUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public.schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc.,as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, ete 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New Yor’, 113 University Place 
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‘the New Hygiene avms to get results... . The child 
lives in a practical world, and such teaching ts more 
likely to be remembered because it connects closely with 
his daily life.”—C. Ward Crampton 





THE HYGIENE OF EVERY DAY 
Bulletin No. 27 


“PRIMER OF SANITATION contains all the 
underlying principles necessary for a thorough 
grasp of the subjects, presented in such a way as to 
be easily understood by the young student. As the 
teaching of cooking includes a great deal of physi- 
ology and as sanitation enters into every lesson, we 
thoroughly appreciate textbooks along these lines.” 
—Mary E. Williams, Director of Cooking, New York 
City Schools 

“PRIMER OF SANITATION is an excellent little 
text, and I will do anything I can to bespeak for it 
a place in the school curriculum. It seems to me 
to meet a long-felt need in the elementary school 
course. So far as I know it is absolutely unique, 
and I should very much prefer it to any text I have 
seen dealing strictly with hygiene or with physi- 
ology.’—John A. Kingsbury, Assistant Secretary 
State Charities Aid Association, New York 





A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson. Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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THE CHILD versus THE BUG 


IF THE CHILD IS TO OUTWEIGH THE BUG 


IN FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


SCHOOLMEN MUST 


WORK FOR THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION AS FARMING 
INTERESTS HAVE DONE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





In 1908 and again in 1909 


The United States Commissioner of Education 


ASKED FOR AND WAS REFUSED 


$3,000 


for the salary of one specialist in child study. 


$ 30,000 for an inquiry respecting food fishes. 

275,000 for the propagation of fishes. 

100,000 for testing fuels. 

100,000 for investigating structural material. 

100,000 for guaging streams and determining water supply. 

42,000 for ethnological research among Indians. 

125,000 for investigations in climatology and evaporation. 

250,000 for the eradication of Southern cattle ticks. 

133,000 for investigation and encouragement of improved 
methods in farm management and farm practice. 

250,000 for the study and demonstration of the best 
methods of meeting the ravages of the cotton 
boll weevil. 


Nevertheless in 1909 Congress passed the following appropriations : 
$48,000 for the imvestigation of the relation of soils to 


climates and organic life and of the texture and 
composition of soils in the field and laboratory. 

137,360 for the investigation of soils and for indicating 
upon maps and plates, by coloring and other- 
wise, the results of such investigations. 

188,400 for the investigation of pear thrips, cranberry 
insects, the Argentine ant, bark beetles, and insects 
affecting tobacco, rice, sugar cane, truck crops, 
stored grain and products, citrus fruits, etc. 

300,000 for the prevention of spread of moths, work to 

’ be done in co-operation with State authorities. 


TOTAL, $2,078,760. 





Write to your Representative and Senators endorsing the movement to secure $75,000 for the employment 
of a staff of specialists in the United States Bureau of Education. 
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RURAL PROGRESS. 


BY PRESIDENT KENYON L, BUTTERFIELD; 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, 


What is the goal of rural progress? It is a 
good thing for us to hold in the background of 
our minds large general questions. 

I don’t agree with those who say that the farm 
problem in America consists merely in better 
farming. I think those who are engaged in what 
I like to call spiritual work, the work of the mind 
and soul, are to remember that the foundation for 
any permanent and large progress in the welfare 
building of our rural people is industrial success. 

But it isn’t enough that through the efforts of 
the agricultural colleges and the farmers’ institute 
and the grange that we shall simply make it 
possible for a few farmers, the brighter farmers, 
the more progressive farmers, to become very 
prosperous. That is one of the dangers in our 
. agricultural college, we give food to those who 
least need it and inspire those who are already 
progressive, and don’t reach sufficiently well the 
men and the women who are not progressive, who 
have no ideals, and who are not prosperous. In 
spite of all the magnificent features of our agri- 
cultural prosperity, in spite of the fact that for 
many years agriculture has prospered, you will 
find agricultural conditions that are simply pa- 
thetic. There are thousands of agricultural com- 
munities that are not being built up as they 
should be as a part of our American civiliza- 
tion. 

It is not a task of making a few people, a com- 
munity, or a state prosperous, but we must reach 
every man on the land with a gospel of a better 
farming, and bring to him knowledge which will 
enable him to become a little more prosperous. 
More profitable farming is only the beginning. 

Let us get it out of our mind that if you can 
develop money-making on the farm you don’t 
need to pay any attention to ideals. You must 
put the same enthusiasm and .energy into these 
larger things as you do into the planning for 
more money. You must manage to make a 
more profitable life in the country. It is pathetic 
to see so many people engaged in a business 
which seems to be their only business, delving 
day in and day out, long hours, suffering priva- 
tions, just to make a little more money, and their 
lives becoming barren and poor. There are mil- 
lions of people in this country struggling along to 
make a little more money who are “only living 
below the neck.” A more profitable life for the 
people of our communities is the second goal in 
the campaign of rural progress. 

The third goal in the campaign is a better com- 
munity. Our American people are individualists, 
and of all the individualists the farmers take the 
cake; they wear the blue ribbon. I was told of 


a Yankee who was asked to serve on a jury, and 
he was worrying about it, when a friend said: 
“That won't be any trouble;-all you have to do 
is to agree with the other eleven men,” 
well, I guess not.” 


“Agree, 
The average farmer is pretty 





Amherst. 


independent, and it is the glory of our American 
farm life that it is independent. But he is not 
willing to co-operate. 

All through our country and in our farming 
districts the idea that the individual is to get 
ahead and to do something for himself is the 
thing that lies in the background of our efforts 
very largely. People in the old days hada 
splendid neighborhood spirit, and yet we have in 
mind most of the time that their chief purpose 
was to band together individuals in order that the 
individuals might be a little better off. Even the 
school has been permeated by this spirit of indi- 
vidualism. This idea of individual gain is pe- 
culiarly unfortunate. Now you can’t eliminate 
the individual. The individual is the unit. 

gut we have reached a time when we must 
work together in order that not only the indi- 
viduals who co-operate are to be benefited them- 
selves, but through the work of these institu- 
tions the community, the neighborhood, is to be 
benefited. 

The school and church and grange exist, not 
merely for the help which they can render to the 
individual, which is legitimate, but they exist in 
order that the work and effort and intelligence of 
these individuals, by reason of this co-operation, 
shall be of use to all the people of the community. 
The school is to be an agency for the welfare of 
the community along certain lines. And the 
church realizes that it is no longer simply an ark 
of safety for the people who belong to it, but it 
has a duty of service to every person in the com- 
munity as an obligation higher than merely of 
benefit to its individual members. 

The thought now attracting our attention is 
community life. In our rural life we must get 
away more and more from the thought of benefit 
to the individual, and come more and more into 
the thought of making these institutions, which 
represent the co-operation and inspiration of the 


people themselves, of use to the entire com- 
munity. We don’t want to keep all the boys on 
the farm. 


Three large forces are the key to the situation. 
First, place the schools and the means of educa- 
tion. All the rural schools, the agricultural high 
school, the agricultural college, the farmers’ in- 
stitute, and the extensive work; all those things 
that are directly educational are to be used not 
only for benefit of individuals in the community, 
but definitely. and in-a large way for attaining 
these goals of our rural endeavor. To bring 
about a more profitable life, a more profitable 
farming, a more permanent rural civilization, a 
better community in which to live. 

Second, the forces represented by 
organizations,—any organization or associa- 
tion of farmers that has to do with the 
up-building of the industrial life of the 
people. Teachers especially need to realize 


farmers’ 
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the fundamental significance of the voluntary 
associations among our farmers. I can’t con- 
ceive of a campaign for rural progress which 
doesn’t bring in this great force. I wish the 
farmers were better organized, for they will have 
to work out their problems for themselves. In 
the legislature and state and nation the time is 
coming that the farmer will see to it that his 
special interests are properly represented. 

The third great force is the church, which is as 
essential to the upbuilding of rural civilization as 
the work of the schools and granges. It is very 
unfortunate if, in any campaign for rural progress, 
we should leave out the things that the church 
stands for. We have got to remember that we 
must minister to the very highest part of our 
natures and keep alive all the ideals of personal 
life and community life that can be maintained. 
If we are to get the largest results we will have 
to remember that this rural problem is after all 
one problem. We must build up an_ industrial 
life, political life, social life, and moral life in our 
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rural community that represents our ideals in 
American civilization. 

The various forces are represented by various 
institutions, and if it is one problem and if we 
have different people working at the different 
problems, then we simply must get together. 
The school, church, and grange are fundamental 
in this campaign. You cannot displace the 
church. The keyword of this work of getting 
together is federation of effort—the next great 
step in rural as well as city life. 

The campaign is one for constant rurai 
progress. The first phase of this campaign is a 
community campaign. What we mean by com- 
munity is that body of people who naturally be- 
long together, who have some common interest. 
If we are going to get anything out of this cam- 
paign for rural progress we want to do some- 
thing. The work has got to be done where the 
people live out in the community, and has got to 
be done by the people themselves, under the 
leadership of teachers and progressive farmers. 


7 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


BY DENIS A. MOCARTHY, 


Sacred Heart Review, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


[Address at Sagamore, Mass., Conference.] 


Perhaps the most striking illustration of the 
importance which Catholics attach to moral and 
religious education may be found in the fact that 
last year the Catholics of the United States spent 
thirty-six millions of dollars in establishing and 
maintaining parish schools. 

Now, thirty-six millions coming from the hoard 
of a millionaire might not mean much in these 
days of multi-millionaires and their princely gifts 
to education, but when such a sum is subscribed 
by people who are for the greater part poor; 
when it comes from the toil and sweat of those 
who form part and parcel of the common people 
of this country, it means a great deal. 

Money talks. Ringing resolutions as to the 
necessity of moral and religious education for 
our children are all right so far as they go, but 
when a man puts his hand in his pocket and 
shows he is willing to pay for the faith that is in 
him, that constitutes an argument of greater 
value. 

The Catholics of America are spending these 
millions every year because they are impressed 
with the vital need of moral and religious instruc- 
tion; because they believe that the soul of the 
child should be trained as well as his mind and 
hand; because they feel and know that it does 
not profit a man much to have knowledge if he 
have not also an enlightened constience to guide 
him in using that knowledge aright. 

In the public schools to-day, because of the 
difference in creed of the pupils, religious instruc- 
tion cannot be given. It would be manifestly un- 
fair to attempt to give it. No one denomination 
has a right to force its tenets on all the children, 
and for the state to try to found or arrange a re- 
ligion of its own, a milk and water mixture that 





would be palatable to all, would be to open the 
way to all sorts of evils. 

So we have a secularized school, as the only 
way out of the difficulty. And those who, like 
the Catholics, wish their children to receive re- 
ligious instruction and moral instruction based on 
religion every day in school must send their chil- 
dren elsewhere, must establish and maintain 
schools of their own. 

There are, I know, a great many people who 
imagine that this establishment of Catholic 
schools is a mere priestly whim, that it does not 
proceed from the heart of the Catholic people; 
but I feel that in a conference such as this no 
such absurd notion prevails. And I am sure 
also that the other absurd notion that the Catho- 
lic schools are not patriotic, and that they are a 
menace to our institutions, is known to be un- 
worthy the notice of intelligent men. All such 
suspicions of bad faith of course immediately 
vitiate our argumentation, and render our dis- 
cussion of this important question worse than 
useless. 

I assert, ladies. and gentlemen, as a Catholic 
layman, that at the bottom of this Catholic school 
movement there is no hostility to the public 
schools. We Catholics are proud of the public 
schools in so far as they train so well in secular 
studies the youth of our land; but to us secular 
training is not enough. We think children should 
have moral training in the schools, and that this 
moral training should have its roots in religion. 
We believe that religion alone can furnish a 
motive strong enough to make and keep men 
moral. 

Now here is the solution of the problem, so far 








as Catholic thought on the subject is known by 
me:— 

Let the public schools continue as they are for 
those who wish them to be absolutely secular; 
let the state or the community recognize the work 
of education done for the state’s benefit by any 
church that wishes to erect a school of its own, 
where religious as well as secular education may 
be given. 

It will be said at once this is a scheme to get 
public money for church work, Catholics say 
“No.” Let the state, the city, the community, set 
a standard of efficiency in secular education, in 
arithmetic, English, etc., and if any given school 
comes up to the standard let such a school be 
compensated for giving that education, because 
it is for the benefit of the state. 

You all admit something should be done. But 
nobody has advanced any plan. Now here is a 
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plan which would be just.to all. Catholics would 
not deny to other denominations what they ask 
for themselves. Every denomination would be 
free to maintain its own form of religious and 
moral education, and if the school came up to the 
required standard in secular subjects it would 
receive recognition and compensation accord- 
ingly. 

You say that the Christian denominations 
should be broad enough and liberal enough to get 
together on this matter and agree upon some 
body of doctrine common to all, which may be 
taught to all the children in the public schools. 
Well, when you have got the two hundred or 
more varieties of Protestantism to agree on this 
body of doctrine, and then the Jews, and then the 
atheists and secularists, it will be time for Catho- 
lics to question themselves as to the wisdom and 
utility of the plan which they propose. 


r’ 
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DANGER 


BY JAMES M. 


Superintendent 


The lurking danger to American life is that of 
lass stratification in the social organism. If, 
through our efforts in the different planes of liv- 
ing, we can maintain a preponderating middle 
class, with heart, soul, and a working and work- 
able spirit in it, then we can repose confidently in 
the belief that our country will continue to re- 
main the hope of honest, industrious, intelligent, 
and public-spirited citizens. Nations at times 
run mad the same as individuals. Just before the 
crisis of the American Revolution, that American 
sage, Benjamin Franklin, advised his countrymen 
to light the fires of economy. This practical, far- 
seeing man never lost his head, because he under- 
stood most thoroughly the debit and credit sides 
of national and individual accounts. As a peo- 
ple, we are often carried away by shallow think- 
ers ducking to the giddy opinions of nobodies. 
We lack steadiness of purpose on all fundamental 
questions. Just before a storm it is no uncom- 
mon sight to see a fat shoat gather up a wisp of 
shucks or straw in its mouth and run among the 
other shoats and shake it vigorously, and imme- 
diately all the other shoats will be doing the same 
thing. A mind prone to analyze influences, 
activities, situations, and conditions will recog- 
nize the same forces at work in all fields of human 
activity, and oftentimes with about as much 
rationality. Some references only will be neces- 
sary to indicate a few facts that lie prominently 
on the surface of the highest achievements of this 
age. For thousands of years men have been 
struggling with plans of national and municipal 
government. The best that we have been able to 
establish has been transplanted from Europe as 
the result of centuries of experience. The taking 
are of those who cannot support themselves is 


a. 
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SIGNALS. 


GREENWOOD, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


only another instance of adaptability, and in 
which we have made no great progress. It re- 
quires a generation to test an educational experi- 
ment. A pupil or a group of pupils may be ex- 
perimented upon by pursuing certain definite sub- 
jects of study for a definite portion of time; a 
regimen of diet, sleep, exercise, and recreation 
to be followed implicitly, and then when such chil- 
dren are sent out from school to see what they 
are capable of doing in the world’s work, they 
will be judged by what they can accomplish. 
Here, again, an average must be struck in esti- 
mating the general efficiency of such training. 
A good example of training green young men for 
a special kind of service is exactly carried on at 
the military and naval academies of this country 
under a system of supervision that allows men of 
a very superior order free scope for the exercise 
of originality. As educational machines for 
training men, they are recognized among the 
best, if not the best, in the world. There are no 
other technical schools in the country that turn 
out such an abundance of high-grade product as do 
these two academies. The reason is obvious. 
When one enters either of these schools, he must 
work to maintain his class standihg and deport- 
ment, or he is sent home. Steadiness of purpose 
and an adherence to an ideal are indispensable 
in order to accomplish anything of permanent 
value in any honorable undertaking. Thought- 
ful men among civilized nations have criticised 
much in our methods of educating our children, 
and not a few in our own ranks are beginning 


seriously to question what these _ re- 
flections on our system of instruction are 
worth. Are we turning out able men and 
women? 
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Five years ago no important city in the North 
was as poorly equipped in school buildings as 
Cincinnati. To-day none is better equipped, to 
put it mildly. In these five years the worst 
rookeries imaginable have given place to two 





DR. E. W. COY, 
Principal Hughes High School. 

new high school buildings, costing, all told, 
practically a million dollars each. These—the 
Woodward and the Hughes—have distinct archi- 
tectural schemes. Indeed, this is true of all of 
the new schoolhouses. The Hughes, of which 
Dr. E. W. Coy has been principal for a third of a 
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CINCINNATI SCHOOLHOUSES. 


[ Editorial.] 


century, is the noblest representation of the 
Tudor architecture in the United States. Its 
location on the brow of the hill beside the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, overlooking every square mile 
of the city, lends a spectacular charm to the gen- 





E. D. LYON, 
Principal Woodward High Schoul. 


eral effect which is peculiarly heightened by the 
six-story tower. 

The Woodward high school, E. D. Lyon, 
principal, is in the heart of the business section, 
and loses much from thé effect of the surround- 
ings, but in appointments and equipment there 
is nothing better in America. Like the Hughes, 
it is made to accommodate 1,500 students. Each 
has every conceivable modern appliance for per- 
sonal convenience and educational advantage, but 
the Woodward, for obvious reasons, has magni- 
fied more than the Hughes the physical, indus- 
trial, and commercial features. One entire floor 
is devoted to the industrial and vocational needs 
of boys. There is nothing more complete any- 
where. It swings through the entire range of 
interests, but always with the emphasis upon the 
educational phase of whatever is taught. One 
floor is devoted to the industrial features of the 














HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL. 
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work for girls. This is exeelled.only in Teachers 
College, New York, and there it is not excelled 
for high school girls. On this floor also are the 
commercial, art, and music departments. One 
floor is given over to academic studies and 
sciences, and the upper floor to recreation, physi- 
cal interests, including gymnastics, and the 
luncheon room. It is safe to say that the 
luncheon room is the best in any public school 
building in the country. It is 60 by 170 feet, and 
has forty-eight windows. All furnishings are 
movable, so that it may be easily transformed 
into a hall for social purposes. 

The_ high school proposition has _ entirely 
changed in the seven years that Superintendent 
F. B. Dyer has been at the head of things. The 
proportion of students has increased remarkably 
in that time, which accounts for the readiness of 
the city to appropriate vast sums for new build- 
ings and equipment. 
sense represent the spirit or the appropriations. 
Eleven new elementary buildings have been 
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erected at a cost of from $150,000 to $200,000, or 
a total of about $1,500,000. 

Nor is this all. They are spending $60,000 a 
year in modernizing the old buildings that they 
cannot as yet supplant. 

Of course both high schools have a swim- 
ming pool or plunge bath, and the latest ele- 
mentary buildings are similarly equipped. All 
this building promotion owes much of its extent 
and success to the fact that four years ago the 
board of education established a business de- 
partment with an exceptionally able man at its 
head, a man who knew how to get 100 cents 
worth of material or labor for every dollar paid 
out, a man of indomitable energy, good judg- 
ment, and good taste. 

The best of all this is that the city seems to 
stand back of whatever Superintendent Dyer and 
Mr. Handman think wise. The new Gincin- 
nati has made marvelous strides educationally in 
the last five years, of which the transformation 
of the buildings is merely typical. 
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THE SEVEN GREAT FOUNDATIONS. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, A. M.» PH. D.» 
Of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


IlIl.—THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 
INGTON. 


The Carnegie Institution of Washington was 
founded by Andrew Carnegie in January, 1902, 
when he gave to a board of trustees the sum of 
ten million dollars in registered bonds, yielding 
5 per cent. interest annually. This endowment 
fund was increased by a further gift of two mil- 
lion dollars made by Mr. Carnegie in 1907. The 
institution was originally organized under the 
laws of the District of Columbia as the Carnegie 
Institution. Some two years later it was incor- 
porated by an act of Congress under the name of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The 
atticles of incorporation state that “the object of 
the corporation shall be to encourage in the 
broadest and most liberal manner investigation, 
research, and discovery, and the application of 
knowledge to the improvement of mankind.” 

sy the act of incorporation the institution was 
placed under the control of twenty-four trustees, 
who meet annually in December. During the 
intervals between meetings the affairs of the insti- 
tution are carried on by an executive committee 
chosen by and from the board of trustees. The 
chief executive officer is its president, at the pres- 
ent time Robert S. Woodward. 

The investigations which have been conducted 
or are now being considered are many in number 
and pertain to widely different fields of inquiry. 
These projects are chiefly of three classes, 
namely :— 

First, large projects or departments. of work, 
the execution of which requires continuous re- 
search by a group of investigators during a 
series of years. Ten such departments have been 
established by the institution as follows: Botani- 





cal research, experimental evolution, economics 
Fand sociology, geophysical investigation, marine 
biology, meridian astrometry, historical research, 
solar observation, and nutrition. 

Secondly, minor projects which may be com- 
pleted by individual experts in limited periods of 
time. Many grants have béen made for work of 
this class. 

Third, work conducted by research associates 
and assistants. Under this head aid has been 
given which has enabled a considerable number 
of able investigators possessing exceptional op- 
portunities to continue in work that they have al- 
ready started. 

Besides these activities a division of publica- 
tions has been organized. This division attends 
to the publication of the annual reports or year- 
books as well as to the printing of the reports of 
investigations. These publications are restricted 
to an edition of one thousand copies or less, and 
are sent gratis to a limited list of thé greater 
libraries of the world. Other copies are offered 
for sale at prices which cover the cost of publica- 
tion and postage. - According to the latest list, 
these publications are one hundred and forty in 
number, covering a vast range of subjects and 
varied in price from ten cents to $20. 

The different’ departments of research have 
been supplied with varied and _ interesting 
quarters of their own to enhance the efficiency of 
their work. The department of botanical re- 
search has established a laboratory at Tucson, 
Arizona, equipped for the special work of bo- 
tanical research in desert areas. The plant 
consists of two laboratories, two shops, and two 
stone reservoirs located in a land reservation of 
about eight hundred acres. There is also a 
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laboratory at Carmel, Calif. There are various 
reservations of land for plantations in the moun- 
tains of Arizona and in the desert areas of the 
southwestern states and adjacent areas of Mexico. 

The department of experimental evolution has 
a tract of land of about thirty acres. at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, with an equipment 
of fourteen buildings besides a naphtha launch for 
marine collecting. In addition, the department 
has recently secured a small island in Long Island 
Sound, where it conducts investigations of plants 
and animals in a state of isolation. 

The department of geophysics has a beautiful 


laboratory in the city of Washington on a site ~ 


of five acres. 

The department of marine biology has a plant 
at Loggerhead Key, Dry Tortugas, Fla., in a 
region remarkable for its abundance of marine 
life. The equipment consists of four buildings, 
a dock, a yacht, three launches, and two smaller 
boats. The vessels of this scientific navy are ap- 
propriately named—Physalia, Sea Horse, Vellela, 
and Porpoise. 

For the purposes of studies in meridian 
astrometry it was decided in 1903 to establish an 
observatory in the southern hemisphere. The 
project was carried out with the approval of the 
government of Argentina, and the observatory 
located in 1909 on national land at San Luis, 
Argentine Republic, the equipment consisting of 
four buildings. 

The equipment of the solar observatory con- 
sists of two separate, but closely-related, parts. 
These are an observatory with telescopic equip- 
ment and physical laboratory on Mount Wilson, 
Calif., and an office, shops, and physical labora- 
tory in Pasadena, twelve miles away. The two 
parts of the plant are in intimate communication 
by means of the telephone. A novel feature of 
the equipment of the observatory consists in a 
tower telescope of sixty feet in height. An addi- 
tional tower telescope one hundred and fifty feet 
high is now in the course of construction. 

In 1907 work was begun on the nutrition 
laboratory, which is situated near the Harvard 
Medical school in Boston. Through thé courtesy 
of the authorities of Harvard College, heat, light, 
power, compressed air, vacuum and refrigera- 
tion are obtained from the nearby plant of the 
Harvard Medical school. 

The last of the departments having special 
equipment is that of terrestrial magnetism, which 
is conducting a general magnetic survey of the 
earth. To aid in this work the brigantine Gali- 
lee of San Francisco was chartered from 1904 
until 1908. In the latter part of 1908 the con- 
struction of the non-magnetic ship Carnegie was 
begun, and she was launched in June, 1909, be- 
ginning her first voyage in August of the same 
year. Her novel equipment and freedom from 
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magnetism permit making precise magnetic ob- 
servations at sea, a feat which heretofore has 
been attended with the greatest difficulty. 

The administrative offices of the institution are 
located in a beautiful building in the city of 
Washington erected as permanent headquarters 
for the institution. 

At the present time the trustees are twenty in 
number. The Honorable John S. Billings is 
chairman, Senator Elihu Root, vice-chairman, 
while Cleveland H. Dodge is secretary. 
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WHY MR. ROOSEVE!T LEADS. 
There are always people on the ship of state 





who are very poor sailors. The vessel can’t: 


move without making them violently seasick. 
“Put Back! Put back!” they forever cry. 

Their cry is loud and earnest just now, as they 
line the rails with wry and anxious faces. As 
ever, they blame the pilot, who for the moment 
chances to be that weatherwise if daring mariner, 
Theodore Roosevelt. They can't be philoso- 
phers, of course, while their stomachs are turning 
somersaults, and they declare that he is rocking 
the boat. This is obviously absurd, for they 
ought to know that no man is weighty enough to 
rock so big a boat. Nor can a mere gust of 
popular passion, so much dreaded, swerve it an 
inch. Nothing but the tide of public opinion and 
the waves of national feeling can sway that 
mighty craft. 

It is idle to abuse the pilot. He cannot whistle 
up or whistle down the winds. He made neither 
the tide nor the waves. The most he can do is to 
keep the ship pointed ahead and out of the 
troughs of the sea. Pray remember, he is only 
the pilot, and not the cook and the captain bold, 
the mate, the bo’sun tight and the midshipmite, 
and the crew of the captain’s gig. Sometimes a 
Caesar, a czar, an emperor, or a king has insisted 
on sailing whither he pleased, but always to dis- 
aster. 

Let Mr. Roosevelt turn the ship or try to 
anchor her in some snug harbor, and what would 
surely happen? Another man instantly would be 
sent to the wheel, with orders to hold her in her 
onward course, Mr. Bryan, for instance, the bold 
skipper of the Platte, or possibly Mr. Hearst or 
Mr. LaFollette. It would little matter whom, 
for there always are plenty of unemployed pilots. 

The great majority of the people aboard the 
ship of state will insist on going forward, though 
slowly, and seeing something new. They have 
every faith in the vessel, and never fear that she 
will sink as long as she is steered straight ahead. 
Nor do they mind if she rolls and pitches, possi- 
bly because the people’s stomachs are not over- 
loaded with undigested securities.—Boston Globe 
editorial. 
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Character must stand behind and back of everything — the sermon, the poem 
the picture, the play. None of them is worth a straw without it.—/J. G. Holland. 
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CO-OPERATION. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT H- L. MOORE, 
Alton, N. H. 
The habit of persistent attention to 
duty, beyond its effect upon the child’s 
daily work, forms in itself an_ essential 


part of his education, a part that determines 
quite largely the degree of his success in 
after life. With few children this habit is natural 
and easily formed; but with most it is developed 
only through the constant vigilance of parents 
and teacher. Thus the vital importance of co- 


operation the one with the other in the work and ~ 


discipline of the school. Whatever is allowed to 
weaken this co-operation by so much weakens 
the possibilities of the child. Whatever leads to 
open opposition paves the way to a narréw, dis- 
contented citizen twenty years hence; narrow 
through his false impressions of duty and 
authority, discontented because in his limited 
vision he is ever out of harmony with his environ- 
ment. The parent who openly ceases to support 
the discipline of the school, and allows his words 
of criticism and abuse to fall upon the ears of his 
children, not only seriously injures the school, but 
does more, I believe, to blight the future possi- 
bilities of his children than the most efficient in- 
struction can ever regain. A child’s respect for 
all that the school stands for may be permanently 
weakened and often totally destroyed by a par- 
ent’s single criticism. Criticise the school if it 
needs it, but never within hearing of the child. 
Parents have reason to expect much from the 
school, but never more than they are willing to 
contribute in encouragement and support.—Re- 
port. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF PAIN. 


BY ARTHUR MACDONALD, 
Washington, D.C. 

We give some of our results of pain measure- 
ments on different classes of individuals, in all, 
2,911. 

1. In general, the sensibility to pain decreases 
as age increases. The left temple is more sensi- 
tive than the right. This accords with former ex- 
periments that the left hand is more sensitive to 
pain than the right hand. 

2, Girls in private schools, who are generally 
of wealthy parents, are much more sensitive to 
pain than girls in the public schools. It would 
appear that refinements and luxuries tend to in- 
crease sensitiveness to pain. The hardihood 
which the great majority must experience seems 
advantageous. This also accords with our pre- 
vious measurements, that the non-laboring (pro- 
fessional and mercantile) classes are more sensi- 
tive to pain than the laboring classes. 

3. University women are more sensitive than 
washerwomen, but less sensitive than business 
women. There seems, however, to be no neces- 
sary relation between intellectual development 
and pain sensitiveness. Obtuseness to pain ap- 
pears to be ¢ue more to hardihood in early life. 
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4. Self-educated women, who are not trained 
in universities, are more sensitive than business 
women. ‘The greater sensitiveness of self-edu- 
cated women as compared with university women 
may be due to the overtaxing of the nervous sys- 
tem of the former in their unequal struggle after 
knowledge. 

5. Girls in the public schools are more sensi- 
tive at all ages than boys. But this does not 
necessarily refer to endurance of pain. 

These measurements of least disagreeableness, 
or of threshold of pain, are approximate measure- 
ments of the combination of nerve, feeling, and 
idea. Which one of these elements influences. 
the combined result most would be difficult to 
say. 
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THE BRINGER OF THE SUMMONS. 
BY CURTIS GUILD, JR. 





Angel, male, of the steady eyes, 

Older brother of Time and Space, 

Watching the slip of the centuries, 

Guarding the goal of the ungod’s race, 
Spurning the braggart, “I’ve won,” 
Crowning the toiler, “I’ve tried,” 

Conqueror, glorified, 
Of the pain that awaited man and of man the son, 
Angel of death! 


Horror, awful and ultimate? 
Yes! 


The idler, knowing Life’s true features for the first time 
as she leaves him, 
Is afraid. 
The shirk, running to thee from his bitter task, 
Is afraid. 
The hypocrite, who must gaze even at mirrors, masked, 
but may not so look at thee, 
Is afraid. 
The coward, who has never alone, who has of- 
fended none, faced nothing, faces thee 
And is afraid. 
The robber, waxen great on the goods, the reputations, 


stood 


the lives of other men, sees in thy eyes the 
image of himself, naked, 
And is afraid. 
Horror, awful and ultimate? 
No! 
The soldier, fallen that civilization may rise, waiting 
wounded in the rain for the savage who. will 


crush each joint, one by one, with smashing 
stones; ° 

The laborer who works with his hands, patient, weary, 
tempted to riot but loving the law; 

The parson, agonized that with his pittance wife and 

children must suffer for his sacrifice; 

politician for righteousness’ sake, losing pleasure, 

money, business, position, office, friends; 

The idealist flogged by duty from the soft mire to the 
flints that do lead to the mountain but gash and 

. flay the feet; 
The man: 


The 


Dear Death, these know thee, and see 
Through veils of flame 
Love and reward. 


Angel of death, I fear not thee. 
I fear lest I greet thee unworthily! 
Not refuge, rest be thy gift to me, 
Angel of death! 


—Used by permission of the Outlook. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH.—<(1.). 


BY JAMES H. HARRIS, 
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Superintendent of Schoels, Dubuque, Ia. 


The dominant cOnception of education to-day is 
social. Education, not primarily for individual 
benefit and advancement, but for social growth 
and progress, is the modern call; and the watch- 
words of the present are not “the harmonious de- 
velopment of all the powers,” nor “the perfection 
of the individual,” but social efficiency, social 
participation, social service. “The demand,” 
says Dr. Dewey, in a recent book, “is for social 
intelligence, social power, and social interests.” 
By social standards are all subjects judged; by 
their capacity to contNbute to social welfare are 
they evaluated; and by their social worth must 
they stand or fall. If arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, drawing, music do not contribute to one’s 
value and usefulness as a member of society; if 
they do not make him more efficient socially, or 
render him more fit to participate in social 
activities, they cannot long endure as integral 
parts of the educational structure. “A study,” 
says Dr. John Dewey in “Moral Principles in 
Education” (page 31), “is to be considered as a 
means of bringing the child to realize the social 
scene of action. Thus considered, it gives a 
criterion for selection of material and for judg- 
ment: of values.” 

With this conception of the meaning of edu- 
cation and with Dewey’s definition of a study in 
relation to that meaning, we may properly inquire 
into the social value of the so-called language 
work of the elementary school, and attempt, 
further, to indicate some of the ways in which the 
social implications of the subject may be brought 
into bolder relief. 

When, according to the old Greek myth, the 
gods held a council to determine whether they 
should create Pandora as a helpmeet and com- 
panion to man, one of the chief arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of such a step was that he needed 
some one to talk to and to talk to him. Nothing 
could more happily illustrate the social nature of 
language. It is primarily a means of communi- 
cation, and its fundamental purpose is to enable 
one person to convey his experience to others 
and to understand and interpret theirs in return. 
The very possibility of social progress is knit 
with the possibility of communicating thought 
through its external symbols—oral and written 
language. If we could conceive of a state in 
which men could neither understand the thoughts 
of others nor communicate their own, we must 
instantly conceive of a state of intellectual stagna- 
tion and social paralysis. It is the sole medium 
through which the experiences of the past have 
been preserved, the present conserved, and the 
future made possible. 

Admitting that language is essentially social 
in its nature; that it exists for the purpose of 
communicating one’s own experience and inter- 
preting, in return, the experience of others; and 





that it is the chief, if not the sole, agency of social 
progress, it is unfortunately true that the school 
has failed to grasp the full significance of this 
fact. The language work of the school has been, 
and still is, a thing apart, dissevered from social 
relations and social situations. “Language as a 
social instrument,” says’ Dutton in his “Social 
Phases of Education,” “not only in the school, 
but in society at large, has been too lightly esti- 
mated.” What we must do if we would make 
our language effective is to bring this social 
aspect of the subject into the foreground, and 
make it, what it really is, the response to a social 
situation. It should cease to be the forced and 
unreal thing which our language books and 
methods of instruction so frequently make 
it, and it should become something vital and 
real. 

The genuine social situation, evoking, on the 
one hand, the communication of experience, and 
on the other, its interpretation, creates two 
factors which are essential to effective linguistic 
expression—a desire and a motive. A small boy 
desires a new sled. He expresses that desire by 
means of language to his father, who, in turn, in- 
terprets the linguistically expressed desire, and 
gratifies it. The boy has both a motive and a 
desire for expression. The lawyer who would 
persuade a jury of the justice of his client’s cause 
has the motive and the desire for effective speech. 
So of language everywhere in the social world— 
the world of life and action; there is motive evok- 
ing it. But how different, in the main, is the lan- 
guage work of the school! There we find either 
no social situation at all or a wholly artificial and 
forced one. The child writes his daily or weekly 
theme, not because any social situation evokes it, 
nor because he has any motive or desire to write, 
but solely because he must. And there is a 
world-wide difference, as Dr. Dewey so aptly 
says, between having something to say and hav- 
ing to say something. Now what the school 
must do is to create, or, if they exist, take ad- 
vantage of, the social situations found in school 
life, and utilize them for language purposes. Let 
us not ask the child to write on volcanoes, or cof- 
fee, or the character of Aaron Burr, unless there 
is some situation existing which makes it natural 
for him to write; something which furnishes him 
a motive for writing. 

In its last analysis, of course, the school, if it 
is to furnish the real social situations which evoke 
the language response, must be much more thor- 
oughly socialized in its entire structure and work 
than it is at present. It must be much more a 
microcosm, a reflection, of the external world if 
it is to meet fully the demand for language as a 
social thing. But even as the semi-social insti- 
tution it now is, the social nature of language can 


be much more adequately emphasized, and the 
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isolated, thing-by-itself character of the language 

work can be greatly reduced. 

‘ Let us consider some of the social situations 

which may be utilized for language purposes. 
SOCIAL SITUATIONS IN SCHOOL LIFE. 

A social situation from a linguistic point of 
view involves two factors: First, some one who 
desires to tell to others something he has seen, 
heard, thought, felt, or determined; second, 
others who desire or are willing to hear or read 
what he has to tell. In other words, we must 
have the two processes—expression and interpre- 
tation, plus the motive or desire. An illustra- 
tion will make this clear. The writer one day 
stepped into a fourth grade class, where they 
were reading the story, “How Little Cedric Be- 
came a Knight.” It was plain they were much 
interested in the story, and after listening to them 
read for a few minutes, I said: “I wish some of 
you would tell me this story. I should like to 
hear how Cedric became a knight. I am curious 
to know.”’ At once a dozen or more hands went 
up, and I was given a very ‘clear and well-con- 
nected story of how Cedric became a_ knight. 
Here was a real social situation, furnishing both 
the motive and the desire to talk. I desired to 
hear; that furnished the children their motive. 
They desired to. tell, because, in my request, they 
had a motive. Language expression under such 
conditions is natural and spontaneous, and to 
make our language work effective we must fur- 
nish some motive for talking or writing, or we 
shall not get very far. Where all the children are 
using the same language book, and where every 
child writes on the same topic, and there is 
neither motive, on the one hand, for expression 
nor, on the other, for listening, we have a wholly 
unreal situation, not paralleled by conditions in 
real life.. And the results cannot be other than 
they commonly are—barren and _ unfruitful. 

“To give reality and immediacy to the work in 
composition,” says Chubb,* “and to make it so- 
cially serviceable, we should continue to keep in 
view that it is in most cases to be undertaken with 
the idea of being used in helpful and interesting 
ways in the class or in the school. It has been 
written with the prospect of being heard or en- 
joyed, either in classroom or general assembly or 
elsewhere, or is offered as a personal contribu- 
tion to a class symposium,” 

SOCIAL SITUATIONS AS THE OUTGROWTH 
INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES. 

In a general way it may be said that any situa- 
tion will furnish the impulse to expression. which 
is so full of interest that it provokes the desire to 
tell of it. This is true in the adult as well as in 
the child world. We all tend to respond _ lin- 
guistically to a situation or experience that inter- 
ests us. We have met with an accident, we have 
seen something unusual, we have formed an 
opinion on some current question, and we react 
to these experiences and thoughts by communi- 
cating them to others. The social nature of lan- 
guage lies in the communication of experiences 
to others, but back of the communication is the 
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* “The Teaching of English,’’ page 190. 
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experience itself stimulating the linguistic activi- 
ties. ; 

We are brought back, therefore, to our origi- 
nal principle of language material; viz., that it 
should find its sources in the interests, activities, 
and needs of the child. For we find that in them 
is the starting point for language as a social 
thing. 

The interests and activities of the children of 
a school with which the writer is acquainted were 
engaged in a school garden. Each class or 
group had its special bed—one tomatoes, another 
lettuce, another beans, and so on. There was 
lively interest, keen, but generous, rivalry, no lit- 
tle watchful attention and hard work. There was 
study of soils, seeds, food values, injurious in- 
sects, and many other factors which enter into 
or are associated with a garden. And there was 
talk—a great abundance of it! The children 
talked with one another and told the teacher of 
their progress, their observations and discoveries, 
their difficulties, and their results. Here were 
social language situations in abundance—the de- 
sire to communicate experiences and to receive 
them, a motive for telling and a motive for listen- 
ing. There were willingly-written compositions 
on “Why I Like the School Garden,” “The Food 
Value of Beans and Peas,” “Story of My Garden 
Bed,” “Bird Protection and Plant Protection,” 
“Insects Injurious to Our Garden,” “Description 
of Our School Garden,” and so on. 

In writing on “Why I Like the School Garden,” 
one little girl said :— 

“We have great fun at the school garden every 
morning about eight o’clock. We enjoy the sun- 
shine and we don’t mind if it rains, because it 
makes the plants grow. I like to make and plant 
the beds and see the things come up. I like the 
sweet peas best of all because they make pretty 
bouquets and are so fragrant. We learned they 
belong to the Pulse family, a very useful family 
to us and to the soil. We have learned that peas 
and beans contain proteid and carbohydrates for 
our food, and that they make nitrogen for the 
soil to make it rich to grow wheat and apples. 

“T like to get the enemies of the plants out of 
the garden. We have pulled thousands of weeds 
from the paths, but we didn’t let any grow in our 
beds. 

“Our class studies the Rose family, and we en- 
joy hearing why they are related. Their blos- 
som is made up of fives and multiples of fives. 

“Our garden is full of surprises and secrets, 
and we love it. The birds love it, too.” 


INDIVIDUAL SELECTION OF TOPICS. 


What gave additional social value to the lan- 
guage work which sprang from the activities and 
interests of the school garden was the fact that 
each child was asked to write on some phase of 
the work that particularly interested him. The 
pupils were not all given the same topic and re- 
quired to write on that. The teacher suggested 
six or seven topics, from which each child could 
select the one he preferred; or he could go out- 
side of these and select his own. Some selected 
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the topic: “Why I Like the School Garden”; 
others wrote on “Bird Protection and Plant Pro- 
tection”; others, again, on “Injurious Weeds,” 
and so on. By this method a true social situa- 
tion was created. Each one had his own special 
interest to write about, and he had a motive for 
writing in that he naturally and properly assumed 
that the community of interest in the garden and 
its care would establish an interest in what he had 
to say about it. 

From the social side the device of individual 
choice among a variety of topics associated with 
a general interest or activity is suggestive. It 
indicates how the social nature of language may 
be naturally invoked. It sets a social situation 
in which a child writes of something of special in- 
terest to himself for the benefit of those who are 
interested in the same general topic. It gives 
us the three factors of the true social situation: 
First, an interest or activity from which the lan- 
guage impulse springs; second, some one who 
desires or has a motive to tell of this interest; 
third, others who desire to hear or learn of this 
interest, 

The games and play activities of children afford 
a similar situation and a like opportunity.  In- 
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stead of having all the children describe. the same 
game, however, the social situation is made more 
complete by Jetting each child describe the game 
that interests him most, or some new game that 
he has recently learned. In the latter case, for 
example, the child has a genuine motive for lan- 
guage expression, and the other members of the 
class will have a real desire to hear. 

The same device may be employed .in using 
material from descriptive geography for lan- 
guage purposes. Instead of requiring all the 
members of the class to write on “A Trip to Ice 
land,” it will be more truly social to let each 
child select, from a variety of suggested topics, 
the one that interests him most, with the under 
standing that the most interesting descriptions 
are to be read to the class. In this way each 
child not only writes out of his real interest, but 
he is writing for an audience. And that means 
much on the side of motive and desire! 

But besides seeking our material in the activi- 
ties and interests of the child, and giving the op- 
portunity wherever possible for individual choice 
in the selection of a topic, we shall find social 
situations in other forms of school work and life. 
And the first of these is in dramatization. 





COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS.—(V.) 


Washington has now led up to the great sub- 
ject which was nearest his heart, for which he had 
labored for eight years, and which he had made 
possible; namely, the preservation of the Union. 
In the next paragraph he establishes the princi- 
ple of Republicanism, the principle which has 
weathered a century of ups and downs, the princi- 
ple of centralized government. “A government 
for the whole is indispensable,” he says; “no 
alliances, however strict, between the parts, can 
be an adequate substitute.” It is by that princi- 
ple that the United States has stood. 

Such a Union rests upon the constitution. as a 
cornerstone, “adopted,” as he says, “upon full in- 
vestigation and mature deliberation.” The 
strength of the Union is, however, not an out- 
ward, but an inward force—‘respect for its (the 
constitution’s) authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures”; and around 
this cornerstone is built the foundation of politi- 
cal systems, “the right of the people to make and 
alter their constitutions of government.” Two 
points he makes of this right, as principles of 
true liberty; it is a sacred right; it is the right of 
the whole people; and any change to be made 
must be so understood, not lightly regarded as 
temporary, nor loosely, as adaptable to sectional 
interests, but the principle of the whole nation, 
acting with the united force of a whole to sus- 
tain the burden of any one of its parts. Washing- 
ton, the man with the true vision, sets plainly 
forth the difference between such vision and that 
of limited scope. Well he knows how the latter 
stirs up insurrections and destroys all human 
bonds. Many will come, he knows, with “plausi- 


ble character,” but “with the real design to direct, 
control, counteract, or awe the regular delibera- 
tion and action of the constituted authorities,” 
Washington reads human nature well, and he ex- 
poses the unprincipled ambition and artful enter- 
prise that are behind innovations of government. 

The’ particular sources of danger Washington 
finds to be attempts to make alterations in the 
constitutions, “insidious alterations, which will 
impair the energy of the system and undermine 
what cannot be directly overthrown.” 

Reading the history of government through 
the last hundred years will show how true was 
Washington’s insight. The history of the tariff, 
the history of the rise and fall of slavery, the 
sales of public lands, and many others show at- 
tempts of the nature that Washington mentioned. 
He feels the restless spirit of change that charac- 
terizes American people, and he warns them to 
establish habit and experience as a part of the 
working power of the constitution; habit and ex- 
perience, to stand against hypothesis and opin- 
ion, for the security of liberty. 

An even greater danger is party spirit.’ The 
danger of sectional spirit he has shown already. 
Party spirit brings into operation all the un- 
toward passions of human nature; and in disturb- 
ing the national spirit it makes not only for dis- 
organization of the Union, but opens the way to 
influences from abroad, influences that may be 
both evil and self-seeking. Party spirit in an 
elective government is less to be encouraged 
than in any other, 

But as the spirit of wise self-restraint must 
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Oh, no, gentlemen, the N. E. A. is neither dead 
nor dying. Purification is never a_ killing 
process. 
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ACTIVE—ASSOCIATE, 


The following letter voices the query of a large 

number of teachers and other educators :— 
“Des Moines, Ia., September 5, 1910. 
“Editor of the Journal of Education :— 

“Dear Sir: For the benefit of your readers, will 
you please explain the difference between the 
active and the associate membership in the N. E. 
A.? What privileges does the one have that the 
other does not have? Why should the one mem- 
bership be rated at four dollars and the other at 
two? It seems to me that the payment of the 
two-dollars fee should admit to all the privileges 
of the association, but I am not posted up, and so 
I am seeking for information. Can you en- 
lighten me? Henry Sabin.” 





An active member may wear a blue badge, and 
the associate member wears a white badge at the 
mid-summer meeting and also at the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence. 
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Wearers of the blue have access to all de luxe 
functions, to some of which the wearers of the 
white ribbon are not admitted. In the case of 
a “man” with a blue ribbon, he may take a 
woman with him on the theory that she is his 
wife. 

At all attractive meetings where there is likely 
to be a crowd, all the best seats are reserved for 
blue ribbons. 

There is a Year Book with the names, titles, 
degrees, positions, occupations of all blue-ribbon 
members, but not of white-ribbon members. 
For some people this is really of some commer- 
cial value and a matter of much pride. It is 
probably the important reward. 

An active member is expected to pay his $2 
every year whether he attends or not, though 
there is no penalty for not paying except that his 
name is dropped from the Year Book. 

An active member may vote, a privilege that 
has never signified anything on more than four 
Occasions, and except on one occasion only a 
mere handful of the active members have availed 
themselves of the privilege. 

_Active members may hold office, but very few 
ever enjoy this luxury. A few have always or 
usually been in office, while thousands of others 
have never been and never expect to be in office, 
so that this privilege is of no account to new 
members, 

There are no other advantages in paying $4 the 
first year. 

Just why there should be a de luxe, blue-ribbon 
class, with choice privileges, does not appear. 
It is claimed that these are entitled to all that 
they get by way of favoritism because they are 
expected to pay $2 every year, and, therefore, 
“Volume of Proceedings” every year. 


But why would it not be as well for them to 


have the 


sign a statement that it is their intention and pur- 
pose to do so? 

Or, if that was not thought to be sufficient, 
why not let them pay the $4 for two years’ mem- 
bership, or one year in advance? There would 
be adequate protection in that. 

It is safe to say that the time is approaching 
when several things will be revised in the prac- 
tices and theories of the National Education 
Association, 

President Young has already raised thé ques- 
teachers have raised 

Why not $1, 


for those who wish the “Volume of Proceedings,” 


tion publicly that most 
privately, why $2 anyway? except 
those paying for that specially? Teachers are 


expected to belong to a county association, a 
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state sectional association, and a state associa- 
tion, so that $2 a year is quite a burden. 

The wonder is not that only 20 per cent. of 
the active members are the low-salaried women, 
but that so large a per cent. are. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ PROBLEMS. 
Country county superintendents have most im- 
portant responsibilities, often intricate political 
complications, greatest tests of physical endur- 
ance, vexatious professional problems, annoyingly 
indefinite situations, absurd absence of office or 
field assistance, and ridiculously low ‘salaries. 
Note, we say “country” county superintend- 
ents. We are not speaking of the de luxe jobs in 
counties which are merely the fringe of large 
cities. Those of whom we speak have had their 
responsibilities enormously increased of late. 
Every professional advance brings new duties to 
them, and every new twist in the former uplift 
means something new for them. The famous 
Rural Life Commission, appointed by President 
Roosevelt, multiplied their problems. - Every 
new turn of the agricultural colleges suggests 
more work for the country county superintend- 
ent, but none of these things ordinarily brings 
any office or field assistante, or appreciable 
salary increase, but they all bring extra criticism. 
What will be done about it? We are not try- 
ing to answer that question yet. The first need, 
and it is a crying need, is to understand that the 
increased burdens placed upon the country county 
superintendents are wholly unreasonable, and are 
not adequately recompensed in salary or com- 
mendation. They are inevitable, and assistance 
and salary should be correspondingly increased. 


<teo> a. 
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IN GEORGIA. 


State Superintendent Jere M. Pound has kept 
things a-doing in Georgia the last two years. Of 
course there is a good deal that has not been 
done, but the pace set has been almost unprece- 
dented anywhere. He has established a system 
of high schools which of itself would make an ad- 
ministration famous. He has had the power of 
the state board of education decidedly increased. 
He has established a better basis for certificat- 
ing teachers, and has greatly improved the system 
of county supervision. Last year the new school- 
houses of the state cost $750,006. In all, there 
were 300 new schoolhouses, or about one for each 
week day of the year. 

The average length of the rural schools in- 
creased nearly a month last year. 

Every city in the *state has a nine-months’ 
school year. 

Atlanta erected three new and beautiful ele- 
mentary school buildings last year. 

Augusta erected an $80,000 elementary school- 
house last year. 

Savannah has the best high school building in 
the South, costing $250,000. The city also has 
the best elementary school building in the South, 
costing almost as much as the high school house. 

Macon has taken the entire county into its sys- 
tem, all under one superintendent, all with the 
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same standards. This has been true for several 
years. 

Athens is literally the Athens of the state, a 
beautiful and. classic city, with State University, 
State Agricultural College, State Normal College, 
and a scholastic spirit such as all these would sug- 
gest. 

Columbus has probably had for fourteen years 
as thoroughly progressive schools as are to be 
found in the United States. 

The eleven congressional district agricultural 
high schools, the first of their class in the country, 
have done much for the educational sentiment of 
the state. 

SNR Bn oc ecu. ete n 

HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 

A remarkably interesting book is the American 
Book Company’s Descriptive and _ Classified 
Catalog of High School and College Text- 
books, with its 382 pages, more than 1,200 titles, 
code words, and one hundred portraits. Really, 
it is not easy to find a more interesting educa- 
tional book than this. Here is merely one pub- 
lishing house, and this is only one department of 
its publications. In. its other departments its 
catalogs record some 2,500 other titles. Not 
only is each book described, but there are more 
than twelve hundred. significant testimonials by 
almost as many of the best educational men and 
women in the country—all interesting reading. 
When one reads the list of authors and then the 
testimonials he can but feel as though he had 
come into touch with about every educator in the 
United States, 
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IN ELSON’S WAKE. 

The University of Chicago, School of Educa- 
tion, has come out squarely for the scheme of W. 
H. Elson, superintendent of Cleveland schools, 
for a twelve-months’ school year. . The reasons 
assigned are interesting :— 

First, all school activity must be so organized 
as to furnish its own safeguard against exhaus- 
tion. 

Second, amusement should be mixed with seri- 
ous work, and both should be guided intelligently. 
The public must learn to play as well as to read 
serious books and do sums in addition. One of 
the great discoveries of our social workers is that 
modern men and women are as clumsy about 
recreation as they are in other forms of organized 
activity. We must teach men and women to en- 
joy themselves, and we can do this best by teach- 
ing the children in the schools. 

Third, we should recognize that periods of delay 
in individual development do not obey any law of 
the calendar. One child is interrupted in his de- 
velopment at one date, another child at another. 
If, in addition to these individual interruptions, 
we impose a general interruption, the sum for a 
given child may be great in a single twelvemonth. 
Why not provide for continuity in the institution, 
and allow individual needs to dictate the interrup- 
tions? 

The fact is that we are providing now for all 
kinds of individual interruptions. Children are 
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sick, or families move from one place to another, 
or parents are negligent until the active truant 
officer terminates a vacation which does hot limit 
itself to the conventional dates. 

Finally, what will come to the teacher through 
the adoption of this program? Nothing but ad- 
vantage. Many a young woman goes intq a store 
or office now because she can there earn wages 
twelve months in the year. She simply cannot af- 
ford the present school vacation. Furthermore, 
in a well-organized system the teacher, like the 
pupil, could have some option as to absence from 
the school. 

The better school systems are even now pro- 
viding leaves of absence for teachers and officers. 
This system of vacation for a reason doubtless 
will develop. When it becomes an established 
practice we shall have a more efficient school and 
a better adapted staff of instructors. 

+O > &@-2--o-o— 
A GOVERNOR’S MAJOR. 

Governor William E. Glasscock of West Vir- 
ginia says publicly that it has been his aspiration 
from the day of his election to make education 
the “major” in his administration. He lends his 
personal and official power and influence to the 
advancement of the best things for the schools 
without political consideration. The beauty of 
this is that he lives up to his purpose. Here are 
a few statements which he emphasizes: “The pub- 
lic school is the foundation of the government” ; 
“The normal schools give character to the pub- 
lic schools”; “The state must have adequate pro- 
vision for training teachers’; “There will never 
be any trouble in getting abundant appropria- 
tions for normal schools when citizens realize 
that they are for the greatest good of boys and 
girls.” 





dain ni aatrnee “« 


MRS. BESSIE CLEMENTS. 

Mrs. Bessie Clements, in the ungraded class 
of Public School No. 9, Jersey City, has de- 
veloped such skill in the handling of unruly boys, 
truants, and so-called “incorrigibles” that fame 
has come to her. Of her skill and success there 
can be no question. The New York Globe and 
World have given much publicity to her work 
and the results. 

Mrs. Clements and her opportunities are 
merely normal. Superintendent Henry Snyder 
found several such boys in Public School No. 9, 
and took the eminently. proper course, bunched 
them in one room, and with equal propriety se- 
lected to take charge of the room Mrs. Bessie 
Clements, because she demonstrated a love for 
this class of boys and skill in dealing with them. 
She merely did what Mr. Snyder expected her to 
do, only she exceeded the speed limit that he had 
anticipated. The New York daily papers did the 
rest. 

When asked if she was willing to have Super- 
intendent Snyder assign her to the ungraded 
room with these boys, she said: “Why, I worked 
hard to get it. I urged every friend I had to 
help me to get it.” 

The Journal of Education will print from time 
to time sayings of hers about her boys. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOLS. 


We refer to the state and not to the city of 
Washington. The following state of affairs 
would seem to be alarming unless the case is over- 
stated. 

State Superintendent of Schools H. B. Dewey 
has prepared a statement which shows that the 
net school indebtedness in the state has increased 
from $3.54 in 1900 to $33.56 per capita in 1910, 
Mr. Dewey has asked the aid and co-operation of 
all the county superintendents and the boards of 
supervisors to stop the reckless expenditure 
of money and to assist in putting the school dis- 
tricts on a better basis. The building of new 
schoolhouses in every part of the state to care for 
the increasing population has placed a heavy 
burden on the treasury. It is estimated that 
more than one thousand teachers will not fill the 
places they have contracted for. The condition 
of the school fund has made it impossible for the 
authorities to raise salaries to the new Western 
standard, and this, together with the fact that the 
educated men and women are finding many op- 
portunities open for more profitable employment 
in commercial and industrial lines, has made it 
very difficult for the state to obtain or to keep in- 
structors. 
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Let the good work go on. Miss Mary B. Mc- 
Cormick of Chicago has forwarded to the board 
of education at Toronto a check for $10,000 for 
the equipment of the playgrounds at Cottingham 
Street school. She has taken much interest in 
the supervised playgrounds movement. Plans 
for the equipment of the playgrounds will be de- 
vised by a Chicago specialist. 


Arthur Baker, 700 E. Fourteenth street, Chi- 
cago, is ready to send a brief grammar of Espe- 
ranto in pamphlet form to anyone who will send 
a two-cent stamp with a request that it be sent. 


Originally West Virginia was known as the 
“Northern Neck of Virginia.” Now it is an em- 
pire all by itself. 


Rejoice in those who go to the high school 
one year, and not whine because they do not go 
four years. 


It is nobly said that as a future citizen the child 
is an asset of the state and not the property of its 
parents. 


Ohio leads the Union in a School Improvement 
Federation. Every state should follow her lead 
in this. 


The International Congress of Hygiene, which 
met in Paris, will meet in Buffalo in 1913. 


Alien adults as pupils in public schools may be 
a vital issue in other cities than San Francisco. 


Tenure for teachers is as essential for good 
schools as pure water for homes. 


Do all you can to keep schools out of party 
politics. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A FRIGHTFUL TROLLEY ACCIDENT. 


Nothing in the annals of street railroading ap- 
proaches in horror the accident on September 21 
on the Fort Wayne and Wabash Valley line, be- 
tween Fort Wayne and Bluffton, Ind. Two cars, 
one an extra, southbound, and the other a regular 
northbound, crowded to the steps with excur- 
sionists, met on the same track at a sharp curve, 
both running at high speed. Forty-two persons 
were killed and seven seriously injured. This is 
rather a heavy penalty to pay for human care- 
lessness, the more so since the accident occurred 
in broad daylight under conditions which should 
have induced special care. Only the presence of 
mind of the conductor of one of the cars, who, 
escaping with slight injuries, rushed back to 
flag a third car which was approaching at high 
speed, kept that car from plunging into the wreck. 
It is explained that the accident was due to a 
misunderstanding of orders, which directed one 
of the cars to take a switch while the other 
passed it. 

THE MEN “HIGHER UP.” 


Two of the men “higher up” in the sugar frauds 
in New York have been sentenced to prison: 
Heike, the venerable secretary-treasurer, being 
given eight months at Blackwell’s Island; and 
Gerbracht, the former superintendent of the 
Williamsburgh refinery, being sentenced to two 
years in the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta. In 
each case a fine of $5,000 was added. More 
prosecutions and convictions are likely in the 
near future, for the fact has recently been de- 
veloped through the confessions of some of the 
men implicated that certain of the government 
weighers were in the receipt of regular salaries 
from the sugar refiners. 

TO DISSOLVE THE SUGAR TRUST. 

Supplementary to, and independent of, the 
criminal prosecutions of the sugar refiners, the 
government is instituting a suit at New York for 
the dissolution of the American Sugar Refining 
Company. The proceedings are similar to those 
begun against the Standard Oil Company and 
the American Tobacco Company, both of which 
are now pending in the supreme court of the 
United States. But the petition is a more sweep- 
ing one, and the complaint alleges in a general 
way conspiracy in restraint of trade in violation 
of the Sherman Act, and is based on the com- 
pany’s alleged intention to monopolize and con- 
trol the sugar trade of the country. This is a 
proceeding which makes it possible to set up in 
the complaint almost any act of the trust which 
the government may consider has tended to fix 
the trust’s control of the sugar business. 


THE RIGHT TO “GERRYMANDER.” 
The right of a state legislature to “gerry- 
mander” Congressional districts so as to secure 


‘the largest possible results for the party in power 


has at last been questioned, and the matter is 


to be tried out before the supreme court of the 
United States. The state in which the issue is 
raised is Kentucky. It is charged that the 
Democratic legislature of that state detached 
Republican counties from close districts, 
and bunched them together in a single district, 
with the result of making that district over- 
whelmingly Republican, but giving the Demo- 
crats control of the adjoining districts. The 
point raised is that this procedure is in violation 
of the apportionment law enacted by Congress, 
which requires that the districts shall be com- 
posed of “contiguous and compact” territory. 
The question is whether the powers of the legis- 
lature are abridged by this provision, 


THE CHOLERA. 


The official admission of the presence of 
cholera at Naples is disquieting; and it is still 
more disquieting to know that the true character 
of the cases there was for some time concealed. 
In the absence of official precautions, due to this 
mistaken policy of reticence, it is possible for the 
contagion to have become widely disseminated, 
Naples being the port of departure for many 
Italian emigrants. ‘In European Russia the epi- 
demic is abating, but it is making its way steadily 
across Asiatic Russia, and at last accounts had 
reached the Amur river, the boundary of Man- 
churia. Up to September 10 the whole number 
of cases officially reported in Russia was 182,827, 
and 83,613 of the cases had proved fatal. 

SOUTH A. RICAN POLITICS. 

United South Africa has had its first elections 
for a Federal Assembly, after a campaign heated 
and acrimonious enough to do credit to the re- 
public of the same initials on the American conti- 
nent. The chief dividing line was the old one of 
race, Dutch versus English. The leader of the 
Dutch, or Nationalist party was the redoubtable 
Boer general, Louis Botha, the present premier. 
The leader of the Unionists, the party repre- 
senting the British and mining interests, was Dr. 
Jameson, who led the famous raid which pro- 
voked the great Boer war. General Botha 
underwent ‘the, personal humiliation of being de- 
feated by a Unionist in the district for which he 
ran, while Dr. Jameson had the good fortune to 
be elected without opposition; but, in the broader 
results, the Dutch were victorious. General 
Botha will retain the premiership, and will have a 
sufficient, though not very large, majority in the 
Assembly. 

THE COST OF EDUCATION. 

The readiness with which American communi- 
ties assess themselves to defray the cost of edu- 
cation is attested by the figures showing the 
annual appropriations of states and cities, for this 
purpose. The statistics for the state of New 
York have just been published for the last year. 
The total outlay of the state and its divisions dur- 





[Continued on page 306. } 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
(Continued from page 293. ] 





animate the people, so also must it be recognized 
as necessary in the departments of government. 
The officers and administrators of the govern- 
ment must guard themselves, and be guarded 
by the constitution,against the desire to rule. 
The constitutional powers may have to be 
checked or modified, but. the way of amendment 
is open to make such modifications a part of the 
constitution itself, so giving the people control of 
the state, yet leaving the state the powers of ad- 
ministration. 

But wise politics and just administration are 
not enough to make the Republic a power 
among the nations of the world; there must be 
in the people at large those principles that in 
personal character make a noble man. 

First among these, Washington names re- 
ligion and morality. Morality cannot exist with- 
out religion, nor freedom without both. Next 
to religion and morality stands education, and 
next to that, public credit, and with public credit, 
good will toward foreign nations. Good faith 
and justice toward all nations,—not a choice of 
friends and enemies, but all nations for the sake 
of universal peace and harmony. But while he 
advises cultivating these friendly relations, safe- 
guard must be made against foreign influence. 
And here he lays down a rule in which we see 
the principle later made constitutional through 
Hamilton’s plan for national finance, and later 
the-Monroe doctrine. “The great rule of con- 
duct for us,” says Washington, “in regard to for- 
eign nations is, in extending our commercial re- 
lations, to have with them as little political con- 
nection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith. Here let us stop.” Wash- 
ington’s policy in regard to relations with foreign 
nations is liberal—not restrictive. He wants the 
new government built broad and fair in precept, 
as well as firm and strong, and always, and above 
all, honest. He himself has made his administra- 
tion of the principles he lays down, and so giving 
up his administration, with a living benediction, 
he has left us, as history has shown, principles 
which he had already so incorporated into the 
nation’s structure of government, that they have 
been its support and its strength through a _ cen- 
tury in which it has suffered all the trials and 
shocks which he foresaw. 

$$ 006-0 


POST CARDS. 


Whatever good or ill there may be in the pic- 
ture post card craze, there are unlimitless possi- 
bilities of good in them educationally. For the 
vivifying of geography they are indispensable. 
In economy of space in packing them away, in 
saving time in producing them for use, in absence 
of wear and tear of material through use. Teach- 
ers have thus far depended largely upon their own 
spending money for their purchase, which is 
wholly wrong. The boards of education may not 
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be ready for appropriations therefor, but next to 


att pictures on the walls, moneys raised by 
the schools incidentally may well be put into care- 
fully selected post cards for geography and litera- 
ture. 


A. E. W. 
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THE SCHOOL PATRONS. 

They are pegging away. The interested ob- 
server at their 1910 meetings in Trinity parish 
house, Boston, during the National Education As- 
sociation’s convention was impressed by the re- 
ports of what has been done by this important de- 
partment during its three years’ existence. 

The department work has already been organ- 
ized in more than a score of states through state 
joint committees. It was shown that a great va- 
riety of work for education has been begun and 
carried on by the different women’s organizations 
during 1909-10.. In Arkansas the women’s or- 
ganizations represented in the state school pat- 
rons’ committee have secured the publication of 
bi-monthly. articles on subjects connected with the 
educational. needs: of the state, and have also 
worked for the attendance of people who should 
be interested in education at the Little Rock con- 
ference on education. 

As a result of the fine health and development 
supervision law which the California women’s 
organizations have helped to secure, this work 
has been introduced into. schools of eight towns 
under the boards of education, in San Francisco 
and Fresno under the boards of health, and sev- 
eral other towns are to have it. Teachers’ pen- 
sions and a changed basis for county superinten- 
dents from general election to some strictly pro- 
fessional selection by the school board are meas- 
ures proposed for state legislation. This active 
committee reports the support of fourteen child- 
labor scholarships averaging $3.00 a week for a 
year. The California women have successfully 
aided school bond issues, advocated a Federal 
children’s bureau and a bureau of health, and be- 
gun an investigation of the California statistics 
concerning truancy, child 
labor, and the relative number of children in the 
Home and school circles have 
been greatly advanced. Nearly 100 parents’ as- 
sociations have been formed in Massachusetts 
during the year. In lowa parents’ associations 
have been organized and industrial work intro- 
duced in twenty-four schools, among other en- 
deavors. 

The New Mexico women have been working 
for better primary though it 
might mean temporary curtailment of expenses 





school attendance, 


various grades. 


education (even 


for higher education), and have been urging bet- 
ter ventilation of schoolrooms and regular physi- 
cal exercises. 

Studying the school attendance laws and con- 


ditions in the various counties has been the chief 


work in Maryland. Michigan women are co-op- 


erating with a schoolmasters’ committee and the 


Michigan State Grange to carry a fundamental 
revision of school laws through the state legislae 
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ture of ,1911. The aims are removal of city 
schools from politics, centralization of rural 
schools, and medical inspection. Four bills are 
now being considered. 

The introduction of instruction in home eco- 
nomics and household arts in state normal schools 
is the. most recent concern of New Jersey women, 
who are making a broad study of legislative con- 
ditions on all education, child labor, and chil- 
dren’s court procedures. 

Good roads as a preliminary measure to the 
consolidation and grading of country schools 
have been urged by Kentucky workers, who have 
also worked for a standard of tabulating and sup- 
plying leaflets upon various college requirements 
and for the extension of women’s organizations 
into new towns. 

School construction and the sanitary care\of 
buildings and grounds have been promoted in 
Utah and in Oregon; general medical inspection 
and birth registratior’ in Tennessee, Vermont, and 
North Carolina; and laws for regulating tenure 
of office, a minimum wage for teachers, and for 
women on school boards in Wisconsin. 

A most suggestive work is outlined for next 
year in Minnesota in a direct social pledge for 
help to children (on recommendation of teach- 
ers) at the critical age of deciding about life’s 
plans and continuation in school. 

Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum of Los Angeles, who 
was chosen president for the coming two years, 
outlined the plan.of work, which follows lines ap- 
proved by the national and local bodies of pro- 
fessional educators and school authorities, for the 
enforcement of existing provisions, for the in- 
crease of appropriations, bond issues, and 
other means of adequate financial support 
for the schools; the maintenance of scholarships, 
vacation schools, kindergartens, day nurseries ; 
the introduction or increased support of depart- 
ments of development, of school nurses and of 
volunteer “follow-up service”; co-operation with 
city authorities for playgrounds and guarded 
amusements. 

Jane A. Stewart. 
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FLIES. 
BY JOHN D. WILSON. 





How many wings has a fly? 

Are the veins of a fly’s wing like those of a bee’s 
wing? 

Do flies have teeth like the beetles? (Ifa 
microscope cannot be had, get a good magnifying 
glass.) 

Did you ever see the large round knots on the 
goldenrod? 

Did you ever cut one of these knots open? 
What did you find in it? 

If you keep these knots what will hatch out of 
them? 

Did you ever see round balls on the oak trees? 

Did you ever examine the inside of them? 

Did you find anything in them? What was it? 

If you place these balls in a glass can, will any- 
thing hatch out of them?—Wilson’s “How to 
Study Nature.” 
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COLLEGIANS IN “WHO’S WHO.” 


Editor of the Journal of Education: The Journal of 
August 25, page 159, has a four-line item stating that 
“Who’s Who in America” gives a conclusive answer to 
the practical side of a college education, when it shows 
that out of 9,643 men who have made a notable success 
in business, 6,711 are college graduates. 

Is this conclusive or is it merely a result, the cause of 
which lies largely in other conditions? Should not the 
influences of heredity, inheritance, and environment, ex- 
tending through a score or more of years, be given 
greater weight than the influence of the college course? 

What class of people send their sons to college? For 
the most part the wealthy or those in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. Generally speaking, the sons of the poor, 
the shiftless, the failures, do not go to college, do not 
even continue through the high school. They drop out 
of school to accept some subordinate place, and, with 
few exeeptions, never get much beyond it. When the 
colleges get so much cream they should make some but- 
ter. 

The men in easy circumstances not only send their 
sons to college but they furnish them a constant and 
valuable example of good business methods, give them 
helpful suggestions, and when the sons are launched in 
business give them financial backing. When it comes to 
getting ahead in business Dad’s name signed to a sub- 
stantial check is worth semesters of Prof’s instruction 
in logarithms or “trig.” 

In considering this question it must be kept in mind 
that ““Who’s Who in America” furnishes a record of pro- 
fessional and political success, rather than a record of 
business success. This is easily determined by inspect- 
ing any portion of the lists by cities and states in the 
back of the volume. In Boston the professional people 
mentioned outnumber the business men mentioned four 
to one, and in Cambridge ten to one. In one western 
city of 25,000 population, in which there are many men 
so successful in business that they have become wmil- 
lionaires, but three names are given in “Who’s Who.” 

In the latest ‘volume, of those who reported upon their 
educational preparation fifty-five were graduates of col- 
leges and universities. This would be a splendid show- 
ing for the colleges were it not for the fact above stated 
that the professional names so largely predominate. 

“Who's Who in America” gives an excellent illustra- 
tion of the influence of family, and one need give it but 
a cursory inspection to learn that a large number of its 
biographies deal with people whose parents, in wealth, 
position, and education, were “those who held their 
heads above the crowd.” Through all its pages the 
family influence,—sometimes paternal and sometimes 
fraternal,—is apparent. 

Universally known examples are Robert Lincoln, the 
three sons of General Grant, Judge Holmes, and Ex- 
Mayor George B. McClellan. The McCutcheon family 
furnishes three names in the last volume, and the editor 
1 the Journal of Education need not go outside his own 
family for one illustration. Within the writer's per- 
sonal field of observation are recalled the following: 
General Arthur MacArthur’s father was a Wisconsin 
judge and later a justice of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia; William French, the art director, 
and D. C. French, the sculptor, are brothers; Florence 
Bascom is the daughter of Dr. John Bascom, formerly 
president of the University of Wisconsin; the two uni- 
versity presidents, W. L. Bryan and E. A. Bryan, are 
brothers; the Ochsner brothers are noted physicians in 
Chicago, as are the Mayo brothers (sons of a physician) 
in Rochester, Minn. The list could be extended indefi- 
nitely. In “Who’s Who” the q. v. following the names 
is sufficiently frequent to attract the attention of even a 
casual reader. 

Ne one would be likely to deny the influence of college 
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training upon the so called “learned professions,” but its 
influence upon general business efficiency is probably 
greatly overestimated, at least by the school men. The 
writer believes that the college influence is decidedly in- 
ferior to goodly inheritance and proper home surround- 
ings. 

It is not credible that any considerable share of the 
actual business of the country is done by college gradu- 
ates, and probably little risk is taken in claiming that 
not gne person in ten doing business on Washington 
street in cultured Boston has had a course in a higher 
institution of learning. 

Right or wrong, the unit by which business success is 
measured is the dollar, and were the colleges to rest 
their case upon the men who have been successful 
enough to amass millions they would at once find them- 
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selves out of court. No matter what fabulous gifts they 
have made to found libraries and endow universities, 
the plutocrats who dominate the finances of this coun- 
try,—Rockefeller, Morgan, Carnegie, Clark, Wayer- 
haeuser, the Guggenheims, Hill, and many others,—are 
not the men who are wearing academical degrees upon 
their sleeves. They have been too busy in accumulating 
that, the love of which is said to be the root of all evil. 
to spend any time digging Greek roots or in declining 
Latin nouns. In fact they have never been taught to de- 
cline anything that came their way. 
W. J. Brier, 
Former President State Normal School, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 
Everett, Washington, 
September 3, 1910. 





BOOK TABLE. 


THE TEACHER’S PHILOSOPHY, IN AND OUT OF 
SCHOOL. By William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin 
College. Riverside tiducational Monographs. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
President Hyde of Bowdoin has written for teachers 

so often that his point of view is well understood. He 
is always manly, robust, and wholesome, and this mono- 
graph presents his view of the teacher’s work in school 
and in the community, and reveals him at his best. He 
has keen appreciation of the teacher’s privileges and re- 
sponsibilities in the school and in the community, and his 
advice is wise and sympathetic. 

LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By Marion 
I. Noyes, Girls’ Industrial school, Lancaster, Mass., 
and Blanche H. Ray, Somerville, Mass. Boston, New 
York, . Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 121 
pp. Price, 35 cents. 

There is more call for plays for little people among 
primary teachers than for any other one thing, and this 
appeal has not been better met than by Miss Noyes and 
Miss Ray in “Little Plays for Little People.” Love of 
the dramatic is an inborn instinct with children, and 
upon this foundation the authors of this little book of 
plays have formulated their plan for creating an enthu- 
siasm and love for reading. The plays are full of vi- 
vacity and movement. Many of them are based upon 
the fairy tale and fable, and throughout the language is 
simple and quite within the scope of the child mind. 
The setting of portions to music and the introduction of 
games here and there add zest and brightness to the 
plays, which may be given without costuming or stag- 
ing and form a part of the day’s program. 

WITH STEVENSON IN SAMOA. By H. J. Moors. Il- 
lustrated from photographs and letters. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. 230 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Popular interest in Robert Louis Stevenson is as keen 

as the appreciation of scholars is profound, and it is a 

rare treat to have a vivid picture of his life in Samoa by 

one who enjoyed his comradeship in all that time. We 
doubt if so much has been so well written about any 
other literary man in the same length of time after his 
death as has been written about Stevenson, and yet the 
interest is no whit abated, and this latest tribute will be 
one of the most welcome. I confess that it is impossible 
in brief space to give any hint at the wealth of ma- 

terial here brought together, at the glow that is im- 

parted to the every-day life of Stevenson, at the literary 

charm of the recital of these incidents. 





REGISTRATION OF CITY SCHOOL CHILDREN. A 
Consideration of the Subject of the City School 
Census. By John Dearling Haney, Ph. D. “Teach- 
ers College Contribution to Education,” No. 30. 
New York city: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, publishers. Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.15. 
First of all would we express our high appreciation 

of the entire series of “Teachers College Contributions,” 

ef which this is the thirtieth issued, and, secondly, to 

Dr. Haney for the sympathetic attitude and masterly 

treatment of an important and hitherto unexplored 

region. 


It has been more and more apparent that much of the 
inefficiency of truancy laws and inadequacy of social 
service in the large cities is due to inadequate and 
otherwise faulty school census returns. 

We have at last, in several states, secured good child 
labor and compulsory school attendance laws, but in 
few states is there even an apology for or semblance of 
enforcement. 

If Dr. Haney’s book is given adequate circulation and 
receives reasonable attention much of the defect can be 
remedied. Dr. Haney has done his part nobly; so has 
the Teachers College. Now the public and the profes- 
sion must demonstrate whether or not they appreciate 
the situation. 

THE SCIENCE OF POETRY AND THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF LANGUAGE. By Hudson Maxim. Illustra- 
tions by William Oberhardt. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. Cloth. (61%4x10.) 294 pp. Price, 
$2.50, net. 

One joy in receiving a book from the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company is the fact that they dare to do things,— 
the Roosevelt among publishers. One knows when he 
takes up a book with their imprint that there is sure to 
be something a-doing. This was never more true than 
in “The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage.”” Here are a few of a vast number of questions 
asked from time immemorial but never answered from 
the scientific standpoint as they are here answered: 
“What—in spite of the claim of the leading authorities 
that poetry is indefinable—is the true scientific defini- 
tion of poetry? Are poetry and verse synonymous 
terms? If not, why not? And what are their relations 
to each other as phenomena of thought and sound re- 
spectively? What is the true scientific definition of 
verse? What are the uses and relative values in poetry 
of simile and metaphor, adverbial modification, ad- 
jectival qualification, and metaphoric verbal declara- 
tion? srfow can a poem be assayed, its poetic units 
separated from its non-poetic units, and each such unit 
of expression given an accurate relative scientific valua- 
tion as poetry, and how is the poem as a whole to be ap- 
praised? How is verse to be appraised with respect to 
tonal values, independently of the meaning expressed? 
Is Herbert Spencer’s dictum true, that force of utterance 
is based mainly upon economy and the conservation of 
energy in expression on the part of the speaker and ap- 
prehension on the part of the hearer, or is there a broad 
exception to this rule, which renders its breach as fre- 
quent and of as much importance and use as its obser- 
vance? If so, what is that exception? What is the 
property that makes one piece of verse more potential 
and impressive than another, and that gives to oratory 
its chief impressiveness? What is the philosophy of 
sublinrity, and what are the true scientinc factors of 
sublimity? What are the true scientific dennitions of 
wit and humor, and what is the scientific difference be- 
tween them, and what relation does wit hold to poetry, 
and wit to slang, and what is the true relation of slang 
to poetry?” 

Here is a sample of the way the author attacks these 
problems :— 

“The main object of this book is to provide a practical 
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method for literary criticism and analysis and a standard 
of uniform judgment for determining the relative merits 
of literary productions, and further, to supply a more 
practical and efficient means than we have had hereto- 
fore for the standardization of poetry, whereby any poem 
may be assayed and the amount of its poetic gold deter- 
mined and separated from the slag and dross. 

“Whatever the subject of any investigation may be, 
whether poetry, biology, ethics, or torpedo warfare, the 
same scientific method of procedure must be followed. 
We must first unravel the complex and heterogeneous 
back to first principles, and then reason forward from 
the simple to the complex, from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, and from what we know to what we 
would learn. Such are the methods pursued by all suc- 
cessful inventors, scientific investigators, and dis- 
coverers. 

“Poetry must necessarily be a natural phenomenon, 
for there can be no such things as supernatural phen- 
omena. Like all effects, poetry must be a natural ef- 
fect, subject to laws which may be investigated and for- 
mulated.” 

I should like to have several pages of the Journal of 
Education at my disposal to talk about this book. That 
the author has as much courage as the publishers may 
be seen from the following :— 

“In modern science it is very often necessary to coin 
new words for the expression of new ideas, and to name 
new things and new properties of things. To all figura- 
tive language—that is to say, all language whose basic 
principle is trope—we shall take the liberty of giving 
the name tropetry; and when figurative language is used 
in conjunction with what we have named potentry, we 
shall call-it tro-potentry. As rhythm, whose basic prin- 
ciple is time, that is to say, periodicity, is the basic prin- 
ciple of verse, we shall call verse tem-potentry. When 
we have a mixture of trope and verse and poetry we 
shall call it tro-tem-potentry, continuing to employ the 
chemist’s method of word-building. When we have 
something that is simply plain, literal statement, we 
shall call it literatry, from the Latin word litera. a let- 
ter. Literatry is literal statement—non-figurative lan- 
guage, or language where figures have lost their original 
metaphorical significance. 

“According to our new terminology, language is di- 
vided into six branches with respect to the manner in 
which thought is expressed through sound-symbols used 
as the signs of ideas: Potentry, tropetry, literatry, tro- 
potentry, tem-potentry, and tro-tem-potentry.” 





JENNIE ALLEN. By Grace 
Small, Maynard & Co. Price, 


DOWN HOME WITH 
Donworth. Boston: 
$1.50. 

The host of readers of “The Letters of Jennie Allen” 
will bail with pleasure this continued acquaintance with 
a character whose simplicity, humor, and wisdom have 
endeared her to the great American reading public. 
Each page of this book is fuil of laughter and tears, 
philosophy and humanity. It is sure to have a country- 
wide circulation. Its illustrations are as laughter-com- 
pelling as the text. 
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THE WAY OF THE CLAY. 
Clay Modeling. With illustrated designs. 
Mass.: The Milton Bradley Company. 
Here are twelve admirable lessons in clay, each typi- 

eal. There is a brief but adequate and delightful treat- 

ment of the value of work in clay; the material, its 
preparation and care, the tools to be used. The twelve 
lessons form an important suggestive course. In 
each lesson there is a nornral type, then three or more 
basic forms. For instance:— 
Normal type, the hemisphere. 
bell. 
Normal, type, ovoid. Basic forms, pear, mouse, vege- 
table dish. 
Normal type, 
cracker, windmill. 
Thus the whole range is covered in these twelve les- 
sons. 


A Brief Outline Course in 
Springfield, 


Basic forms, bowl, cap, 


cylinder. Basic forms, mallet, fire- 


GOD’S TROUBADOUR. by Sophie Jewell. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 

In this book the author has retold the story of Fran- 
cis, saint of Assisi, for children The simplicity and 
charming tone of the life of this sweet singer make an 
admirable background upon which to paint the vivid de- 
scriptions of scenes of the thirteenth century Italy. 
Songs of the time of St. Francis are scattered through 
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the book. It was to bring out especially the quality of 
the singer in the saint that the author called ner book 
“God's Troubadour.” ,To quote from it: “Almost the 
first we know of Francis of Assisi is the story of the 
lad who liked to sing gay songs of love and war.” The 
volume containg many fine illustrations taken from 
photographs of the places associatedwith St. Francis 
THE APPRENTICES’ COURSE IN EXPERIMENTAL 

PHYSICS AND MECHANICS. By James L. Maxim, 

of the Municipal Technical School, of Rochdaie, Eng. 

New York, etc.: Longmans, Green & Co. 12mo. 

Cloth. 112 pp. Price, $1.00. 

One of the many useful technical works that this 
British publishing house is through its New York 
agency bringing to the attention of American educators. 
This brief but thorough volume deals experimentally 
with physics and mechanics. It has four sections: (1) 
©n Mensuration, (2) On Densities, (3) On Mechanics, 
and (4) On Heat. With numbers of diagrams the sub- 
jects are intelligently treated. Each section is followed 
by a revision or test examination. Copies of examina- 
tion papers as prepared by British examiners are given 
o an  arsecaegerae as also tables of useful numbers and 
ormulae. 


STORIES FOR WAKELAND AND DREAMLAND. 
By Anne Elizabeth Allen. Springfield (Mass.): Mil- 
ton Bradley Company. Cloth. 104 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

A charming group of storiettes for kindergarf@én and 
primary children, selected and re-written by one who 
has the knack of putting things in child language, and 
in a way that will surely catch and hold the child in- 
terest. Here is “Nature’s Seed Cradles,” “The Gray 
Furs and Whitefoot,” “How Fido Delivered the Milk,” 
“Bluster, Bright, and Sprinkle,” and a score more of 
delightful stories that the iittle people will love to hear. 
The usually bright kindergarten will be all the brighter 
by the acquaintance with this little volume. And the 
illustrations by Diantha Horne Marlowe are little 
gems—each and all of them. 
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De You Value Your Eyes? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—An Eye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for All Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
Books which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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‘“*Botany for High Schools.”’ By G. F. Atkinson.——*“ Moliere’s Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” Edited by M. Levi. Price, 35 cents.—— 
“Ivanez’ La Barraca.’’ Edited by Hayward Keniston. Price, 90 
cents.—‘‘Spanish Composition.’” By J.P. Wickersham Crawford. 
Price, 75 cents.—_—“‘Ludwig’s Der Erbforster.” Fdited by M. C. 
Stewart. Price, 35 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Hearts Atour.” By E. Chetwood and E. P Thompson. 156 
Falton Street, New York: Evening Post Job Printing Office: 

“Studies in Soil and Crop Production.” By D. 0, Barto—— 
“Spyri’s Was Der Grossmutter Lehre be Wirkt.” Edited by S. T. 
Barrows.——‘ Perfect French Possible.” By ' . H. Knowles and B. D. 
Favard. Price, 35 cents. ‘Secondary School Mathematics.” By 
R. L. Short and W, H. Elson. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘Stories from Shakespeare.”’ Retold by G. D. Hammond. Price, 
$1.50.——'The Boys’ Napoleon.” By H. F.B Wheeler. Price, $1.50. 
* The Story of Worcester, Mass.” By T.F.O0’Flyan Price, $1.50. 
—— ‘Famous Voyages of the Great Discoverers.”’ By Eric Wood. 
Price, $1.50.——‘Stories from Dante.” By Susan Crinnington 
Price, $1 50.—‘‘ Travels in History.’’ By Mark Twain. Price, 50 
cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Quercus Alba.” By Will Lillibridge. Price, 50 cents.——*Stories 
of. the Menehunes.” Collected by Thomas G. Thrum. Price, 50 
cents.— ‘Building Your Boy.” By K. H. Wayne. Price, 50 cents. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

“Children’s Book of Ballads.” By M. W. Tileston. Price, $1.50. 
——'‘‘Sugar and Spice and All That’s Niece,” Selected by M. W. 
Tileston. Price. $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“Century Outlines for a Course in English Literature.” Compiled 
by J. F. A. Pyre, T. H. Dickinson, and Karl Young. New York: 
The Century Company. 

‘Old-fashioned Fairy Tales.”” Retold by M. F. Washburn. Price, 
45 cents. Chicago : Rand McNally & Co. 

“* The Sculpture of Chartres Cathedral.’”’ By Margaret and Ernest 
Marriage. Price, $4.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: 
Cambridge University Press. 

** Manual of Moral and Humane Education.” By F.H. Krause. 
Price, $1.25. Chicago: R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 

“ Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. ”’ By E. N. Gardner. Price, 
$2.50.——‘‘ Principles of Secondary Education.” By Charles 
DeGarmo. Price, $1.00.—* Democracy and the Party System in the 
United States.”” By M. Ostrogovski. Price, $1.25——‘‘ Selections 
from the Old Testament.” Edited by F. N. Scott. Price, 25 cents. 
** American Civil Government.”’’ Prepared for the New England 
History Teachers’ Association. Price, 50 cents.——‘‘ Handbook of 
Penmanship.” Price, 25 cents.—— Elementary Arithmetic.” By 
Preston and Stevens. Price, 35 cents. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
oo) authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not latex 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 











MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 


October 7: Franklin County (Mass.} 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield. 

October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Madison. 


October 13, 14. 15: Northeast lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Mason City. 


October 13, 14, 15: Southwest Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Red Oak. 
October 14, 15: Eastern Illinois 

Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 
October 14: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 
October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
October 24, 25, 26: Handicrafts con- 
ference, Chicago. 
October 26-27: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 


October 27, 28, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, EB. G. Ham, Randolph. 

October 27. 28, 29: Forty-eighth Uni- 
versity Convocation of the State 
of New York, Albany. 


November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 4, 5: Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association at Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 
ding. 

November 14-18: National Municipal 
League, Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 17-18-19. Fourth Annua!) 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 


November. 23, 24, 25: Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 
coln. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-28-29: Illinois Siate 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Associatior, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 

Girls, Farmville, Va. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BEDFORD. This city has an 
ideal condition. All pupils for the 
elementary schools are transported 
to the Centre school, where they 
have one of the best systems of ele- 
mentary schools in the country, and 
t.e high school pupils all go to Con- 
cord, where they have the best of 
secondary school advantages. 

CONCORD. The Middlesex Boys’ 
Preparatory school is the wonder of 
the country in its achievement in 
the few years that it has been run- 
ning. The campus is vast, and the 
five large, new, elegantly-appointed 
buildings are of college proportions. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 

About 34,900 students were en- 
rolled in the free and independent 
high schools of Wisconsin the past 
school year, there being some 3,600 
more girls than boys enrolled. The 
enrollment shows an increase of six 
and one-ualf per cent. over that of 
the previous year, when the enroll- 
ment was 32,770. The number who 
completed the high school course the 
past year was 5,037, of whom 2,021 
were boys and 3,016 girls. The 
number of graduates the previous 
year was 4,388,—1,746 boys and 
2,642 girls. The past year shows 
an inerease of ten per cent. in the 
number of graduates over that of 
the preceding year. 

The average salary of 288 princi- 
pals of free high schools in Wiscon- 
sin for the past school year was 
$1,164.79. Nine principals received 
a salary of $2,000 to $2,500; ten, $1,- 
£00. or more, but less than $2,000; 
forty-two, $1,500 to $1,800; sixty- 
two, $1,200 to $1,500. Hence 123 
high school principals received $1,200 
or more per year. The average sal- 
ary in 1908 was $1,120.74. 





OHIO. 


MARTIN’S FERRY. In his an- 
nual letter, published in the local 
papers a few days before the open- 
ing of the schools, Superintendent L. 
E. York said this year:— 

“Parents are urged to co-operate 
with the teachers in securing regu- 
larity of attendance, punctuality, 
and continuity of efforts to the end 
that the year 1910-’11 may be the 
best in the history of public educa- 
tion in this city. Our_schools have 
a proud record, and every citizen can 
contribute something to their sup- 
port by talking them up, by encour- 
aging disheartened pupils and care- 
less parents, by encouraging the 
board of education in every worthy 
plan and enterprise, and by assum- 
ing a helpful, friendly attitude 
toward the policies that have helped 
place our schools in the front rank.” 





ILLINOIS. 
CHARLESTON. The thirteenth 
annual meeting of the Eastern Illi- 
nois ‘teachers’ Association will be 
held here October 14 and 15. 


IOWA. 

Beginning with this year the lowa 
State College will offer a two-year 
course in agriculture for students 
unprepared to enter the regular 
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freshman classes. This arrange- 
ment will in no way lower the stan- 
dard of the regular courses, but was 
made necessary by the action of the 
board of control eliminating acaq- 
emy or sub-freshman work. 

Professor A. C. Newell, for many 
years supervisor of manual training 
in the Des Moines schools, has been 
made head of the manual arts de- 
partment of the Illinois State Nor- 
mal school at Normal, Illinois. 

Teachers and former teachers in 
the Maquoketa schools raised a fund 
and purchased a tablet to the mem- 
ory of Miss Adelia L. Barnes. The. 
memorial is a bronze tablet thirteen 
by nineteen inches and bears this in- 
scription :— 

ADELIA L. BARNES 
1841-1909 
For Forty-two Years a laithful Pri- 
mary Teacher in the Maquo- 
keta Public Schools. 

Tue tablet is placed on the wall in 
the hall of the high school building. 





KANSAS. 

State Superintendent E. T. Fair- 
child of Kansas has been nominated 
for a third term by a plurality of 
25,000. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. Following is the pro- 
gram for the forty-eighth University 
Convocation of the state of New 
York, to be held in the _enate c.uam- 
ber at Albany Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, October 27, 28, 29:— 

October 27,10 a. m.—Regular 
meeting of the board of regents; 
4 p. m., executive séssion convyoca- 
tion council at the education depart- 
ment; 8.15 p. m., chancellor’s ad- 
dress, Regent St. Clair McKelway, 
M. A., LL. D.: address. “Desirable 
Factors in Other Systems of Educa- 
tion That Are Lacking in the Ameri- 
can System,” Charles F. Thwing, 
Ph. D., LL. D., president, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

October 28, 9 a. m.—Address, “The 
Place of Agriculture in Higher Edu- 
eation,’ Liberty H. Bailey, M. &., 
LL. D., dean of State College of Ag- 
riculture, Ithaca; discussion led by 
Frederick A. Goetze, M. S.. dean of 
the faculty of applied science, Co- 
lumba University; address, ‘“‘Co- 
operation .Between the State and the 
College,” Almon Gunnison, D. D., 
president of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. Canton; discussion led by Dan- 
iel J. Quinn, ly. D., LL. D., president 
of Fordham University, Fordham.; 


3 p. m., address, “How to Secure 
Among College Students a Higher 
Appreciation of Scholarship.’ A. 


Lawrence Lowell, Ph. D., LL. D., 
president of Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Mass.; discussion opened 
by Henry Bedinger Mitchell. M. A., 
Columbia University: address, “Our 
Present Education: Some Optimistic 
Suggestions,” James M. Tavlor, D. 
D., LL. D., president of Vassar Col- 
lege; 8.15 p. m., address, ‘““‘The Man 
and His Work in Education,” John 
H. Finley, LL. D., president of Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 
October 29, 9 a. m.—Address, 
“How Can the High School Be 
Made to Serve More Effectively the 
Interests of the Community,” 
Charles F. Harper, B. A., principal, 
Syracuse high school; discussion led 
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by Herbert 8. Weet, B. A.; assistant 
superintendent of schools, Roches- 
ter; Frank D. Boynton, M. A., Ph. 
D., superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca. 

NEW YORK CITY. The New 
York board of education has passed 
the school budget for 1911, totaling 
$35,944,128.10, with an amendment 
providing an increase of $1,000 a 
year to the salary of each of the 
twenty-six district superintendents. 
The net appropriation of the last 
year was $28,661,499.10, and the in- 
erease asked is $7,282,629. At the 
close of the session a process server 
appeared to serve papers on all the 
members of the board in a suit 
brought against them collectively 
by Mrs. Eugene F. Norman, who ap- 
plied for an assistant principalship 
in Public School 149 in Brooklyn, 
after passing the required examina- 
tion, and was turned down on the 
ground that she is married. The 
suit is a test case to determine if a 
woman can be excluded for that. rea- 
son alone. It will affect about 200 
others ip a similar predicament, it 
is said. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. When the 
schools opened in Philadelphia Dr. 
Zephaniah Hopper, professor of 
geometry at the Central high school, 
began his sixty-eighth year as a 
teacher in the public schools of that 
city. He was at one time acting 
president of the Central high school. 
He has had among his pupils boys 
who have become governors of the 
state and have occupied other high 
places in public or private business. 

READING. County Superintend- 
ent E. M. Rapp has the teachers of 
Berks county organized for sys- 
tematic reading through a “Travel- 
ing Pedagogical Library.” This 
city is a district by itself and is not 
under Superintendent Rapp, but 
otherwise there are 543 teachers in 
the county; 492, or ninety per cent., 
are doing the work of the Teachers’ 
Reading Union. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PRINCETON. Dr. Woodrow Wil- 
son, who has been nominated for 
governor of New Jersey by the 
Democratic state convention, will 
offer his resignation as president of 
Princeton University to the board of 
trustees at its next meeting on Octo- 
ber 20. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. Professor Richard 
Jones of Vanderbilt University has 
been appointed to the position of 
professor of English and _ oratory 
made vacant by the sudden death of 
Professor David Lee Maulsby. He 
has been professor of literature at 
Vanderbilt for the past twenty-one 
years. Professor Jones was born in 
Berlin, Wisconsin. He studied at 
the Universities of Oxford, Munich, 
and Heidelberg, and received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy from 
the latter institution in 1893. He is 
an author and has also edited sev- 
eral select editions of Shakespeare. 
He is a member of the English Rus- 
kin Society and of the German 
Shakespeare Society. He has de- 
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livered papers before the National 
Education Association that have 
been among the most noteworthy in 
its history. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

CORVALLIS. Mrs. Anna _ Z. 
Crayne has been elected dean of 
women at the Oregon Agricultural 
College, and has arrived at Corvallis 
to take up her residence at Waldo 
hall, the women’s dormitory, of 
which she will be preceptress. She 
will also hold the position of instruc- 
tor in English. Mfs. Crayne, upon 
completion of her college course at 
the University of Virginia, studied 
at the St. Louis Medical College, and 
for a number of years practiced with 
her husband in this state and in 
Washington. Whitman College made 
her dean of women and instructor in 
English, and for six years she held 
this position, having charge of the 
women’s dormitory as well. She 
subsequently filled a similar position 
at the Eastern Oregon State Normal 
school at Weston. The appointment 
of Mrs. Crayne relieves the dean of 
the department of domestic science 
and arts of the dormitory duties, 
which she has hitherto been obliged 
to assume, and of the supervision of 
the social life, discipline, and health 
of the women students, leaving her 
free to concentrate her time and en- 
ergies entirely upon the development 
of her department. She will thus be 
enabled also to give more attention 
to institute work in domestic science 
and art throughout the state, and to 
the work of introducing and devel- 
oping courses of household econom- 
ics in the public and high schools of 
Oregon. 


Education in Argentina. 


[From Consul-General Richard M. 
Bartleman, Buenos Ayres.] 


The educational census of May, 
1909, the most complete ever taken 
in any South American country, 
shows that the percentage of illiter- 
acy among children of school age 
had decreased from fifty per cent. 
in 1895, toe date of the last schol- 
astic enumeration, to _ thirty-eight 
per cent. in 1909, and it is confi- 
dently expected that this figure will 
further decrease as the educational 
program now being carried out by 
the minister for public instruction 
is put into effect, as it endeavors to 
remedy what many consider the two 
greatest defects in the scholastic 
system of the Argentine Republic— 
the lack of trained teachers and the 
scarcity of rural schools. Univer- 
sity education has by no means been 
neglected, as is shown by the growth 
of the new University of La Plata 
during the past four years (it is in- 
tended to have it correspond to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and other higher scientific 
schools) and by the marked increase 
in attendance, in spite of the stiffen- 
ing of the curriculum, at the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Ayres, which is 
the largest, though by no means the 
oldest, university in South America. 
Many of the departments of the uni- 
versity are being reorganized and 
strengthened; several are soon to 
have new buildings, and the creation 
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THE MENACE OF A DUST- 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE. 


is prepared for use in schools and all pub- 
lic buildings having floors of wood. 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent., or practically elimi- 
nated. With the disappearance of dust, of 
course, follows the destruction of every 
disease-germ, for Standard Fléor Dressing 
possesses germicidal properties that effectu- 
ally dispose of every micro-organism settling 
upon floors treated with it. 

A summing up would reveal that the chief 
merit of standard Floor Dressing is that it 
exterminates dust and germs, and so coinci- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor Dressing 
a valuable preparation for treating floors. 
It possesses properties that preserve the 
wood itself, preventing it from splintering 
and cracking. Then, again, floors treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing are easier to 
sweep. The dressing does not evaporate; in 
fact, three or four applications a year with 
the Standard Oiler should prove cient to 
obtain the best results. 

To introduce Standard Floor Dressing in 
localities where it is not in we make 
the follo remarkable offer: We will, on 

uest of those in e of any school, 
of any 


charg 
co! . hospital, or public 
pr eo Age co the eee at one room or 
pre with Standard Floor Dressing 
emon 


. This 
stration will be made aft our own ex- 


To localities far re- 
moved from our agen- 
cies, we will send free 
sample, with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

Write for our book, 
“Dust and Its Dan- 
gers,” and for testimo- 
nials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL. 0O. 
(Incorperated) 
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of a faculty of architecture is being 
seriously considered. 

The year 1909 was the first full 
year of the working of the new pro- 
gram of agricultural education 
started in 1908, the success of which 
has been tremendous. The existing 
schools are not sufficient to meet 
the demand of the many young men 
who wish to study systematically 
and scientifically the best means of 
improving the greatest present 
sources of national wealth. The 
regional schools train the youths in 
each province to develop the farm 
and forest products of that province; 
Tucuman has her sugar school, and 
Mendoza teaches how to make wine. 

The two most important ten- 
dencies in Argentine education to- 
day are: (1) Making it more prac- 
tical by founding commercial, agri- 
cultural, and manual training 
schools, and by introducing the 
“case system” into the teaching of 
the specialized professions, such as 
law and medicine; (2) making it 
more universal and widely extended 
by founding more schools in the 
country districts and others to re- 
lieve the congestion in Buenos 
Ayres, and by founding a geograph- 
ically distributed system of normal 
schools to supply the demand for 
teachers by proportionate selection 
from all over the republic. 


, 
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Hours of work have been reduced 
in many of the schools in Germany. 
By the new arrangement, forty-five 
minutes is the maximum time for a 
subject, thus allowing the treat- 
ment of six subjects in the school 
day. It is ordered that the 
shortened hours at school be made 
up in home study and that as little 
school werk.as possible be done out- 
side the,school proper. “The child 
derives. more benefit,” the educators 


think, “‘from its play and from. the 
study which it does voluntarily 
than it does from. the grinding. 


Self-imposed mental work is of the 
greatest benefit to the school child, 
and the attainment of this is pos- 
sible only when the child has several] 
hours @aily of absolute leisure.” 
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Inside Protection. 
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According to “The Elementary 
School Teacher,” which comes from 
the press of the University of Chi- 
eago, pupils should have their vaca- 
tions when they really need them, 
not when a certain day of summel 
comes around. It is an attractive 
idea as far as it goes, but a little 
difficult to reconcile in practice 
with the uniform advance of mem- 
bers of a class. If only every pupil 
could have individual instruction of 
the right kind the plan would be as 
good in practice as in theory. It 
looks as if we may have to worry on 
with the old vacation plan for some 
time to come. 


” 
wr 


Bridget—‘“Time 
changes, Nora.” 

Nora—“Indeed it does.” 

Bridget—“Whin I was little I used 
to cry for fear the policeman would 
get me, and now I cry for fear I 
won’t get the policeman!’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 





brings many 


When a public man gets the idea 
that the eyes of the people are upon 
him, he is apt to use a good many 
I’s himself—Somerville Journal. 

Now that a falling meteor has hit 
a house in Wakefield, why don’t 
some of the people who worry about 
being struck by lightning worry 
about being hit by a meteor, just for 
a change?—Somerville Journal. 
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- National Education Asseciation. 


The 
tion, 


National Education Associa- 
which held its forty-eighth 
annual convention in the city of 
Boston, representing every educa- 
tional interest of the nation, made 
the following declaration of prin- 
ciples :— 

1. We reaffirm our faith in the 
schools of the republic, believing 
that it is impossible for the citizens 
of a great democracy to develop 
power and efficiency without the 
public schools, owned and controlled 
by the people. 

2. A federal office of education is 
necessary to the best development 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. m.c 


- HOLDEN, Secy. 


of education in the several states. 
The National Bureau of Education 
has for many years rendered a 
splendid service in disseminating in- 
formation and developing educa- 
tional ideals. During the past few 
years its increasing service and en- 
hanced efficiency have been marked 
and stimulating. The plans which 
are now projected have the earnest 
approval and the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of’ the educational inter- 
ests of the entire country. The 
members of this association hereby 
express their appreciation of the 
provision made for the better hous- 
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ing of the bureau and the enlarge- 
ment of its staff. We further re- 
spectfully urge on the Congress an 
increased appropriation for its sup- 
port. In particular we urge that in 
addition to the usual appropriations 
the sum of $75,000 be made avail- 
able at the next session of Congress 
for the organization of a more ade- 
quate staff of specialists with par- 
ticular reference to work in the 
field. 

8. In the judgment of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
time has arrived for the formation 
of an international council of edu- 
cation, to be composed of leading 
educators from all the principal na- 
tions of the globe; the first meeting 
of the council to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at some time during 
the year 1911. The association 
hereby ‘appoints the United States 
commissioner of education, the 
president and all living ex-presi- 
dents of the National Education As- 
sociation, and seven others, to be 
chosen by the above designated per- 
sons, as a committee .to formulate 
plans for such an _ international 
council and to attend to their execu- 
tion. 

4. The fundamental considera- 
tion in any system of schools is the 
development of inflexible integrity 
and strong moral character in those 
receiving instruction. The republic 
cannot survive without a citizenship 
with high ideals of patriotism, duty, 
and service. This association, there- 
fore, commends most heartily the 
growing interest in the moral devel- 
opment of the children of the na- 
tion. 

5. While the members of this as- 
sociation are of the opinion that the 
old courses of study, which had as 
their chief object the giving of cul- 
ture to the individual and of trans- 
mitting to him the best ideas and 
ideals of the past, should in no man- 
ner be weakened, we, nevertheless, 
very sincerely endorse the move- 
ment to make the courses of study 
offered in our schools more demo- 
cratic, that they may meet the con- 
ditions of our modern commercial 
and industrial life. However, to 
meet adequately these new demands 
imposes upon the schools of the 
country additional financial respon- 
sibilities, and this association ap- 
peals to the nation and to the states 
for more liberal appropriations for 
educational purposes in order that 
this additional work in agriculture, 
in the trades and industries, and in 
home economics may be effectively 
undertaken. 

6. No country that is physically 
weak or physically diseased can at- 
tain its possible greatness ll ef- 
forts, therefore, to make the condi- 
tion of our educational plants more 
sanitary and to impress upon the 
minds of the children and the citi- 
zens of the nation the: importance 
of the proper observance of the laws 
of health—public and individual— 
should receive the support and 
hearty co-operation of American 
teachers. ye 

7. The abuses attending the em- 
ployment of children in industrial 
occupations tend to limit their edu- 
cational opportunities, and this as- 
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sociation, therefore, endorses all 
such wise and humane legislation as 
shall make possible the broadest de- 
velopment of all the children. 

8. The character and efficiency 
of the schools must depend in the 
future, as in the past, upon the char- 
acter and efficiency of the teachers. 
The profession of teaching should, 
therefore, attract men and women 
of the highest intellectual attain- 
ments, broadest culture, most thor- 
ough training, and loftiest ideals; to 
this end the salaries paid American 
teachers should be !commensurate 
with salaries paid in other profes- 
sions and in commercial and indus- 
trial pursuits. . 

9. The association reaffirms its 
declaration in the year of the last 
Hague Conference of the pre-emi- 
nent duty of the teachers of the 
United States, and of all the nations, 
to advance this commanding move- 
ment of our time for the world’s 
peace; and we record our profound 
satisfaction at the noteworthy de- 
velopment of attention to this high 
interest in our schools and colleges, 
and the rapid progress of the cause 
among all peoples. We herewith 
express our special satisfaction in 
the recent declaration of the Presi- 
dent Of the United States in behalf 
of the settlement by arbitration of 
all differences whatever between 
nations. With equal gratitude we 
endorse the resolution adopted by 
the Congress of the United States 
for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to consider measures for the re- 
duction of the burdensome arma- 
ments of the nations. 

10. The National Education Asso- 
ciation reaffirms its unalterable 
opposition to any division of the 
public school funds among private 
or sectarian schools and believes 
that any appropriation from the 
federal or state treasuries in sup- 
port of private educational institu- 


tions is in direct contravention of 
the fundamental principles’ upon 
which our system of American pub- 
lic school education has been 
founded. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Julius I. Foust, of N. C., Chairman. 
Joseph Swain, of Pennsylvania. 
Homer H. Seerley, of Iowa. 
George B. Cook, of Arkansas: 
Katherine D. Blake, of New York. 

Committee on Resolutions. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Of the $40,000 balance of a fund 
given to Yale. University _by. the 
alumni last spring one-third has 
been appropriated to increase the 
salaries of the assistant professors 
and the remainder to increase the 
salaries of full professors. The 
new seale continues instructors at 
$1,000 to $1,600, increases assistant 
professors on the first terth from 
$1,800 to $2,000, sets $2,500 as thé 
scale for the second appointment, 
and makes $3,000 the salary after 
the expiration of the second term. 
In the case of professors normal 
grades of $4,000, $4,500, and $5,000 
were adopted. Twelve were placed 
on a maximum salary of $5,000, and 
a slightly larger number on the 
$4,500 basis. 

Dr. James Nevins Hyde, profes- 
sorial lecturer on dermatology at 
Rush Medical College, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, died on September 
6, 1910. He enjoyed an interna- 
tional reputation as an authority on 
diseases of the skin and was the au- 
thor of several text-books of wide 
repute. He was a member of most 
of the leading medical societies in 
either an honorary, corresponding, 
or active capacity. 

Dr. Guy C. Kinnaman, Clinical as- 
sistant in the department of skin 
diseases at Rush Medical College, 
the University of Chicago, died on 
August 20 of ptomaine poisonin.. 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES staine 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, bu: 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in sv 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticl . 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ..°...... 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


ington enn. Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Denver, Col. , 405 Comes Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 





FISHE 


nm AGENCY 


Broellent facilities for placing eT ENUAL.  ’* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 seyisten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


calls teachers direct from school autborities. Positive personal recommenda- 
~¥ a hers in demand. Hep RATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 


tons Comp TACKSON BOULEVA 


$ 
CHICAGO 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop.,8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 





Miss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 


Miss T. M. Hastings, Asst. Mgr. 


Established 1890 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
fine gh rte Meng Nh hi f k. R tati 
for Public and Private Schools in a nes of work. eputation 
popped ents yaw of successful experience. 


50 Bromfield Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone Main 775-2 





EDUCATORS 


Results Unequalled 


101 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON 


EXCHANGE 


“Testimony 150 Educators” Free 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. N6 advance fee. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 


W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


NEW ENGLA N D We need more teachers at once for fall 





vacancies. 





Some New Books. 





Title, 


les of Secondary Education............. 
Pree tnletic Sports and Festivals........... 
Democracy and the Party System in the U. S. 


Elementary Arithmetic................. Preston 


’s Book of Ballads............ .......-. 
Pesecayet Spice and All That’s Nice.......... 


Stories from Shakespeare.................. Ham 
The Boys’ Napoleon........-.-..-..-0++.0- ee oe 
The Story of Worcester, Mass.................. 


Stories in History........-.---+--++-+eeee cece sees 
Travels in History.... ..-..----+--s++seeeeee eee 
ee =’ dabvab - Ohivcssedsseere 
MMOBICION 5 bonne es cccetpeccece cece tees 
Thawig's Der Erbforster nes Wasbineses sess egones 
Studies in Soils and Crop Production........... 
Perfect French Possible.....---.-...-.eseeseeees 
Secondary School Mathematics........... ..... 
Qiercus Alba 
Scories “—e eens eddie dik~ senteeebite 
uildi t,o keteeetitln ines whe neennidas 
Bid-Fashioned Fairy Tales W: 
Manual of Moral and Humane Education........ 


ee CRETE EER HEHEHE Ee HOE Ee Ee 


Author. Publisher. 


De Garmo The Macmillap Co., N.Y. § 
Gardner oe ity se “ 
Ostrogovski “ # 54 “ 
& Stevens “ec “ “ “ 
Tileston Little, Brown & Co., Boston 

Ti it) a “ oe 
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mond [Ed.] T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 
Wheeler “ 7) iT) “ 
O’F lynn “ “ “ “ 
Crinnington ‘“ 3) " . 
Twain a) te “ ee 
Atkinson Henry Holt & Co. on 
Crawford “ ? ” ad 
Stewart {Ed.] ‘ te. “e “ 
Barto D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Knowles & Favard “ 6 “ 
Pani idige A. C. McClurg. ee 
Lillibridge A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago .5 
Thrum ‘Ed.} f ee oe 7) 
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Wayne “ Ty iT} 50 
burn [Ed,} Rand,McNally & Co. “ 45 
Krause R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., * 1.25 








caused from drinking impure milk. 
He was an alumnus of the univer- 
sity, a member of the American 
Medical Association, the Chicago 
Medical Society, and the Chicago 
Dermatological Association. 

Yohei Tsunekawa, docent in 
Japanese in the extension division 
of the University of Chicago, died 
on September 8, 1910. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at Haskell Assembly 
hall of the university on Monday, 
September 12, 1910. 


Trinity College at Durham, N. C., 
was a poverty-stricken Methodist 
Bpiseopal school, practically of no 
financial importance, when the new 


patrons began to pour money into 
the treasury a dozen or more years 
ago. The tobacco manufacturing 
family of Duke, in Durham, caused 
Trinity College to be transplanted: 
from a country town to the tobacco 
centre, and there, practically under 
the walls of a great cigarette fac- 
tory, has been built a totally new 
Trinity, with ample funds, talented 
professors, and elaborate laboratory 
equipment. The president, who 
has been the Dukes’ educational 
spender, is Rev. Dr. John C. Kilgo. 
Trinity now has about 475 students 
and nearly forty members of the 
faculty. In proportion to its num- 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BOYDEX, M. A. 


- 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBcRG, Mase. 
For both sexes. For catalogues adcéreag 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





TATE NORWAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Coeducational. Department forthe peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 








bers, it is the best endowed college 
in the South, and one of the wealthi- 
est anywhere, and the money con- 
tinues to come in as fast as it is 
needed. 


Statistics recently compiled by au- 
thorities of the University of [lli- 
nois show that there were 5,096 stu- 
dents in attendance at the university 
for the year 1909-1910. These were 
divided as follows: In the graduate 
school, 283: in the undergraduate 
colleges (not including professional), 
3,491; college of law, 193; college of 
medicine, 526; college of dentistry, 
108; school of pharmacy, 174: acad- 
emy, 334. After deducting thirteen, 
those counted twice, we have the 
total stated above, 5,096. For the 
same year, 1909-1910, the number on 
the instructional, scientific, and ad- 
ministrative forces was 673. Of 
these 498 were in the schools and 
colleges in Urbana; the remaining 
175 were in the professional schools 
in Chicago. The number of new 
instructors beginning~ work at the 
University of Illinois this month is 
121. 

The remarkable growth and de- 
velopment of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Association 
during the nine years of its exist- 
ence is emphasized in the eighth an- 
nual report of the association just 
issued by the secretary, Professor 
R. A. Moore of the college of agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin. 
This organization, which was estab- 
lished originally to secure the co- 
operation of the graduates of the 
short course in improving seed 
grains of Wisconsin, has expanded 
until its work now embraces almost 
all lines of agriculture, and the 
membership includes farmers, num- 
bering almost 1,500, located in every 
important farming community in 
the state. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 297.]} 





ing the year for education was $76,- 
696,217. Of this huge sum the state 
itself contributed nearly one-tenth— 
the educafional appropriations of 
the last legislature reaching a total 
of nearly $7,500,000. More than 
half of the whole outlay—a little 
more than $47,000,000,—was for com- 
mon elementary schools. Universi- 
ties and colleges came second with 
an expenditure, in round numbers, 
of $16,500,000. For common high 
schools about $7,000,000 was spent, 
for academies a little more than 
$3,500,000, for normal schools about 
$500,000, and for evening schools 
about $800,000. These are impres- 
sive figures. 
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Senin Pin Oe a oN 


BOSTQN THEATRES. 
B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

Since the days of John T. Kelly, 
known the country over as “The Roll 
Mill Man,” there has not been a 
story-teller to equal Frank Fogarty, 
who comes to B. F. Keith's theatre 
next week. Mr. Fogarty was a con- 
eert entertainer up to about four 
years ago, when he was induced te 
go into vaudeville, and since then he 
has easily held the leading place in 
this line of work. His stories are 
always new, bright, and humorous, 
and he has a way of telling them 
that is all his own. He will come to 
B. F. Keith’s theatre with some of 
his latest, and already there have 
been a great many inquiries in re- 
gard to the date. Mr. Fogarty will 
be one of the features of a long bill, 
in which surprises are promised. 
Other features will be the famous 
Bellclaire brothers, who have just 
returned .from Europe, where their 
feats of strength and balancing at- 
tracted wide attention; the Bowman 
brothers will appear with their latest 
songs; Al White’s new grotesque 
dancers, “The Jolly Jiggers”; Gordon 
Eldrid and company in the comedy 
sketch called “Won by a Leg”: and 
Maximo, the wonderful Cuban wire 
walker, doing his famous speciality 
of the inebriated swell on the slack 
wire. 


’ 
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THE MAGAZINES, 


—In the issue of Harper's Weekly 
for September 24 Rebecca A. Insley 
tells of the deeds and personality of 
the late Florence Nightingale, “the 
angel of England’s armies.” John 
Kendrick Bangs contributes one of 
his amusing “Table d’Hote Talks.” 
“Anglo-American” portrays an Eng- 
lishman’s impressions of Normandy. 
William Winter contributes the first 
of his new series of dramatic re- 
views for the season, entitled “Shad- 
ows of the Stage.” Zebulon Haga- 
dorn tells an amusing story of the 
press agent who fell into the pit he 
digged. Harriette M. Johnston- 
Wood writes upon “The Duty of 
Husbands to Make Wills.” This is- 
sue contains many other interesting 
articles and the usual editorial, finan- 
cial, and humor features. 





—The leading article of the Delin- 
eator for October is a description of 
“Woman's Fight Against Graft in 
San Francisco,” by Elizabeth Ger- 
berding. who was one of the leaders 
of the Women’s League: of Justice. 
“The State Fair,” by E. W. Randall 
and William Kirkwood, is a study of 
the development of the educational 
possibilities of the annual events 
that once meant a combination of 
vegetable exhibits and horse races. 
The second installment of Anne For- 
sythe’s experiences while ‘Seven 
‘limes a Servant,” sets forth what 
happened to the college girl when 
she tried to be a waitress in a New 
York apartment. Emily Post  an- 


swers the question, “What Makes a 
Young Girl Popular?” and Gwen- 
dolen Overton writes of “The Exclu- 
sive Society of Mexico.” There is 


good fiction, and “The Man's Maga- 
zine” page is, as usual, amusing and 
original, a clever bit of burlesque 
that persons of every class will en- 
JOS 
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TEACHER’S AGENCIES. 





M NUAL Training Teachers are in demand now. There is net a properly equipped 

teacher of manual training or domestic scierce im the country who is not 
wanted somewhere ata good salary, if only teacher and place could he brought togetber. 
That is the work of a teachers’ agency. When Superintendent Phillips wanted to introduce 
industrial education in Birmingham, Ala., he wrote to us January 19, 1910, and we recom- 
mended a man in Syracuse, whom he TRAIN G N. Y., deciced to establish a depart- 
engaged by telegraph. When Waverly, mept of industria] «ducation, Si per- 
intendent Meserve wrote to us July 6, 1910. € recommended aman, and he is now at 
work. When a man was wanted to teach manual training in Galva, lll., Superintendent 
White wrote to us July 9, 1910, and we recommended a New York man, w} o was duly elected. 
None of these men would have known of these places, none of these places would have know» 
of these men, had not application been made to an agency that mabes it a study PLACES 
to know just where a man will fit,and get the right teachers into the right 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYFACUSE, N.Y. 
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EVERY DA Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Colleges. Many of them 
excellent positions, and we always have a chance to fill them. In business 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, teus. Doit new! 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °723.2u0*'""> 


Chicago, Il. 
he venue 
1 Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avens 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 








*. « ’ introduces to Col 
MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY micsves,'¢ Coverer. 
and ? OREIG N_ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


or add 
Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) School ano "Callegen in } emn- 
sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure wre Se ee to $70 per mentb, Fos furt 
information, address THE TEACB " AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
C. V. Bank PO or ree, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 2 
16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Te j ini 
Positions. .Send for circulars. si ee 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
- Pres, Sec. and Treag. 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in lowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
©. A. SCOTT & CO., Propricturs 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “:.sSo2to2 cP eR! 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY. A f#upeérior agenvy for sv 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services frce to seboo) « 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


eri? 
cials 
253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. W 





oat. ee 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for piecing teachers ae 


: every part of the country. 
Teachers 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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| NOTABLE LECTURES ON THE PROBLEMS 
OF MODERN P“YS AND GIRLS 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, BOSTON 


SUBJECTS OF THE LECTURES: [Moderna Boys and Girls—Assets or Liabilities. 
Making Modern Boys Manly. Making [lodern Girls Womanly. 
Getting into the Game. Schools and Their Critics. 


Ne 


PERTINENT QUERIES.—Shall we allow the Home to be less to America than it has been for three 
hundred years? Stail we allow the Schools to be side-tracked by any interests? Shall we allow 
the Church to lose tae leadership it has had from the days of the Pilgrims? Shall we allow the Pul- 
pit to yield its influence to the paragrapher? Shall we allow Fathers to be more clubable than 
Parental? Shall we allow Women to be less motherly because of modern nervous intensity? Are 
we.to allow the Modern Boy to become a liability rather than an asset? Are we to allow the women 
of the future to be less vital to American life than at present? Is there any issue so vital as the Prob- 
lem of Modern Boys and Girls ? 


SIGNIFICANT SUGGESTIONS.—The churches and schools owe it to the public that they present lecture 
courses of real value. They can present courses that are wholesome and attractive, informing and 
inspiring. There is no occasion for them to compete with courses that pay fabulous prices for 
‘‘famous”’ attractions. They can give a course for less money, and to much greater advantage, by 
running it all into one week. It saves large traveling expenses and becomes cumulative in effect. 
Such a course becomes a campaign for civic, domestic, community righteousness. A combination of 
churches often invests a vast sum for an Evangelist, and its advantage is generally acknowledged. 
For a mere pittance, comparatively, it is possible to have a campaign for helping boys and girls, young 
men and young women, Every community should set apart a week every year for such a campaign. 


APPRECIATION 


The following letters signify more than volumes of newspaper commendations, of which he 


has had thousands : — 


. 
Freeville, N. Y., August 15, 1910. 
My dear Dr. Winship:— 

I want to drop you a little line to thank you for all the kind words which I know you have said in the past 
and are evidently saying at the present time, in reference to the Junior Republic. We are constantly having 
visitors here at the Republic who say that they have heard you lecture in some distant state about the Junior Ke- 
‘public, and it has interested them so much that they could not be satisfied until they had paid it a visit. In ad- 
dition to this, whenever I lecture in towns where you have previously given a lecture, | am always certain to 
have a large crowd of people. Many of my audience in these places declare that Dr. Wimship has given them an 
idea of the Junior Republic, and they have come to my meeting to hear still more about it. 

Dear Mr. Winship, you can little understand how much I appreciate this long-time friendship, and I don’t 
think either one of us ean realize how much it has meant to the cause of the Junior Republic. 

*- Most cordially yours, WM. R. GEORGE. 


oe 


From Dr. Luther H. Gulick 


There is no one in the whole field of education who has done more or more intelligent work to furtber the best 
interest of the playground movement than has Dr. A. E. Winship. His intimate knowledge of boys, as well as of 
education, has enabled him to be of great service to parents and teachers alike. I have often wondered if the 
way he stays young from decade to decade was not due to these great interests. LUTHER H. GULICK. 


From John E. Gunckel 


- No man living has taken greater interest in the newsboys’ movement or has done more to let the world 
know of the Toledo work than has Dr. Winship. The promotion of the work outside of Toledo, and its great 
publicity, has been largely due to him. It was he who suggested its world-wide importance, and placed me on 
conyention programs, and organized newsboy campaigns. JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


An Asset or a Liability 
From “Park Life.” 

Dr. A. lk. Winship has been fur a quarter century the editor of one of the greatest educational perivdicais 
of thé world—the New England Journal of Education. Horace Mann, his prototype, depended upon correspond- 
ence for his results. Dr. Winship has depended upon travel and personal observation. To every state and 
territory he has gone. In every important city he has lectured, 

Dr. Winshtp’s lectures on *“‘Boys as Assets” and ‘*Boys asa Liability,” are so forceful, so true to facts, 
that they hold his hearers as by a spell. Both lectures should be heard by the same audience, In ‘Boys asa 
Liability” we see the fearful picture of the burdens of our modern society—the forger, the demagogue, the sedu- 
eer, the anarchist, and the swindler are frightful liabilities as shown by the statistics of our almshouses, our 
hospitals, our criminal courts, our political villainies, our jails, and our penitentiaries. 

In “Boys as an Asset” we are encouraged by the showing of what can be done and is done by boys who are 
trne to themselves, to their fellow-men, and to God. 


Arrangements made through 


C. W. Southworth, 29-A Beacon St., Boston 





